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EDUCATION IN 
A CHANGING WORLD 


[s: cast the mind, if not indeed the memory, back through 
fifty years, as members of the Catholic Teachers’ Federation 
did at their jubilee Congress in Manchester at the beginning 
of the year, is to contemplate a half-century which has brought 
great change for the better for the Catholics of England. Perhaps 
those directly responsible for the schools are not always the best 
people to appreciate how great and beneficial the change has 
been, because, although they are well aware of expansion, and 
although they have as Chairman of the Catholic Education 
Council a very distinguished expositor of the social and religious 
history of our times, they also know that basically the position of 
the voluntary schools remains what it was fifty years ago, when 
the Balfour Act had put ‘Rome on the rates’ for the first time and 
Augustine Birrell’s attempt to take Rome off again was rejected in 
the House of Lords. But what may be termed the setting of Cath- 
olic education in England has very greatly improved. Not only 
have Catholics grown in numbers, their total more than doubling, 
from a million and a half in 1900 to three and a quarter millions 
now ; they have also come to breathe a much freer air; to be not 
merely tolerated but respected. Active hostility to the Catholic 
Faith, as it was still familiar at the beginning of the century, has 
almost disappeared. Where fifty years ago the Catholic schools 
sheltered our children from a real antagonism to their religion, 
now it is mainly from indifference that they are sheltered—even, 
all too often, from the indifference of their parents. But the Cath- 
olic community as a whole no longer needs to lead the self- 
enclosed life that our fathers inherited. We have emerged, in the 
late Cardinal Griffin’s phrase, from the catacombs, and we can, if 
we are willing, play a much more considerable part in the life of 
the nation. So also, as Mgr Gordon Wheeler remarks in his 
contribution to these pages, it has become an anachronism that 
our seminaries should be situated in places so far removed from 
the nation’s main centres of learning; there should now develop, 
he suggests, a much closer relationship between the seminaries 
and the universities. Nor would the gain be only to the seminaries, 
if such a relationship should help to sustain interest in theology 
and philosophy and the humanities in a time when the emphasis 
is more and more on physical science and technology. 
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That increasing emphasis is one of the principal changes con- 
fronting those concerned with secondary education. A trumpet- 
call from Sir Winston Churchill just over a year ago drew urgent 
attention to the speed with which the Soviet Union is training a 
generation of technicians. It is generally accepted that the future 
of our country depends upon being always to the fore in technical 
advance, and in particular in the vast new field of nuclear 
physics, with all its many applications. Industry will more and 
more demand the best brains, as well as offering the best rewards, 
and it is plain that the Catholic public schools must be as ready as 
any other public schools to help meet that demand. Religious, in a 
simpler day, had great qualifications for imparting a classical 
education, but the need to impart ‘education for industry’ in their 
public schools is another matter, of which some of the implications 
are examined in these pages by the Rector of Beaumont. 

Nor is it only in public school and secondary education that 
the consequences of technical change are felt; its rapid pace has 
transformed the problems of primary education within half a 
century, by constricting the limits within which a primary school 
can work. The part played in the formation of a child by other 
influences than those of home and school has been immensely in- 
creased by the radio, the television, the cinema, the much larger 
circulations of newspapers and periodicals which children read. 
The part played by the primary school, which fifty years ago 
was for most children the only school that existed, has propor- 
tionately diminished. A further change is that for the Church, 
as Fr Morgan Sweeney observes, ‘the scheme for secondary 
education for all cut right across our normal organization’— 
which is that based upon the parish unit. Parish primary schools 
count for less and less, through no choice of ours, and secondary 
schools drawing their pupils from a wider area count for more and 
more. Fifty years ago eleven-plus was the age at which the great 
majority of children left school for good and began to set about 
earning their living. Those concerned with public education, 
whether in the voluntary schools or in those of the local authori- 
ties, were concerned almost exclusively with primary education. 
But now eleven-plus is only the starting-point at which it is 
decided what sort of secondary education a child is to receive; 
and the years then still ahead are those in which intellectual in- 
fluences in the school will play their fullest part. In a primary 
school the foundations of religious doctrine and practice can be laid, 
but there can hardly be, either for better or for worse, education 
with an intellectual content, such as will condition thinking for a 
lifetime, and such as can be imparted in the secondary school years. 

A consequence of secondary education for all is that the field 
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of youthful ambition has been immensely widened, with no 
parents too humble to hope that their children will grow up to 
belong to the middle classes. Lord Hailsham began his first spech 
as Minister of Education by looking forward to ‘a State in which 
there is no so-called proletariat at all; no more hewers of wood 
and drawers of water’. But wood will always have to be hewn and 
water will always have to be drawn. Where there used to be 
sufficient people content to assume that those tasks would be 
theirs, now there are fewer and fewer. The technicians can lighten 
and reduce such tasks, but they cannot eliminate them. Lord 
Hailsham went on to say that he is himself ‘a believer in the 
Christian faith’. ‘In the last resort,’ he continued, ‘the only form 
of opportunity which is worth having, the opportunity which we 
are dimly trying to create in any system of education, is the love 
and pursuit of absolute standards of value in things, in and for 
others, and in one’s self.’ In a fully Christian society these prob- 
lems of ambition and opportunity and frustration would no doubt 
resolve themselves ; but those who are meanwhile seeking, through 
the voluntary schools, to promote a specifically Christian form of 
education have accepted a responsibility towards society as well as 
towards the faith of their own community; a responsibility that 
goes further than inculcating the principles of personal behaviour, 
and can have the most direct bearing on the future stability of a 
nation that is changing so rapidly in so many ways. 

Such reflexions, of course, do no more than nibble round the 
edges of a few of the questions raised by the ambitious title of this 
number of THE DuBLin REvieEw. But if it is necessary, in a chang- 
ing world, to keep a tight hold on the things that do not change, it 
is also necessary for those concerned with education to see that 
they are always fully aware of what is changing; to be quick to see 
the requirements of new situations, the implications of new influ- 
ences and new limitations. There is always a danger that respect 
for a generation that has gone before, a sense of loyalty to the past, 
of determination to do what one’s predecessors gave themselves 
unsparingly to make possible, may act as a brake, retarding adap- 
tations which are not only necessary but desirable. We have wit- 
nessed in half a century the transformation, not, indeed, of the 
real purposes of Christian education, which are unchanging, but 
of the whole setting in which the task of education has to be 
approached ; of the conditions which society imposes, whether by 
legislation or convention, upon those who educate, and of the 
assumptions in the minds of the children who are taught, and of 
their parents. The more rapid such change may be, the more 
necessary is it to keep clearly in view the basic notions which, for a 
Christian, do not change; and the more easily are they obscured. 
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Thatis why this special number of THE DuBLIN REvVIEw begins with 
Mer Davis’s analysis of those basic notions as Newman saw them. 

We have left to a final paragraph the change which, in the 
field of education, is perhaps uppermost in the minds of most 
Catholics ; and that is the immense change in the cost of maintain- 
ing the voluntary system of Catholic parochial and secondary 
schools. Much larger numbers of children have to be given school- 
ing through more years and at a higher standard. The cost of 
maintaining the standards required by the Act of 1944 has very 
greatly increased since that Act was passed. The Bishop of Salford 
recapitulates in these pages the immediate financial problem that 
confronts the Catholic dioceses of England and Wales today. 
‘Nothing like this vast expenditure has ever been undertaken 
before,’ he writes. ‘Even the great spate of school-building which 
went on under the initial inspiration of Cardinal Manning be- 
tween 1870 and 1902 seems almost trivial so far as cost is con- 
cerned when compared with the expenditure we are incurring at 
the present day.’ It is impossible to pass from this, and from Canon 
Kelly’s survey of the difficulties in Wales, to the very different 
story that comes from the pen of Fr Quille, in Edinburgh, 
without being struck by the great contrast. The Scottish system, 
with no financial burden falling on the dioceses, has been, says 
Fr Quille, ‘unquestionably successful’, and the fears expressed 
when that system was introduced, nearly forty years ago, ‘have 
proved wholly groundless’. 

It may well be asked why what is possible in Scotland should 
not be possible in England also. The answer is an historical one, 
and is provided here by Mr A. C. F. Beales. To understand it fully 
one must go much more than forty years back; but Mr Beales 
shows that only a quarter of a century ago the Hierarchy in this 
country thought it possible that we might come to enjoy the same 
freedom from financial responsibility for the schools which Cath- 
olic children attend that is enjoyed by the Catholics of Scotland. 
In 1931 the Catholic Education Council recommended ‘the 
Scottish solution’ to the Hierarchy of England and Wales as being 
‘acceptable to the Catholic body’ ; but ‘thereafter for ten years the 
matter slept again’—until it was too late. Cardinal Hinsley 
brought it forward once more in 1941, when plans for a post-war 
educational structure were being outlined, just before Mr Butler 
became President of the Board of Education; but the winds were 
blowing unfavourably by then; the official vision of post-war 
Britain left little place for anything except uniformity. It remains 
as a matter for great regret that the idea of a ‘Scottish solution’ for 
England and Wales was not pressed in the nineteen-thirties, before 


war came to make so much impossible. 
MIcHAEL DERRICK 





NEWMAN ON 
EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Educating for Real Life 


By H. FRANCIS DAVIS 


growth in Newman’s mind of his educational ideals, writes: 

‘If the task of the educator does not extend to deciding what 
kind of people he ought to produce, but merely to devising means 
of producing them, then the Jdea of a University is not an educa- 
tional work at all, for it deliberately omits any consideration of 
means and concentrates exclusively upon ends.’? This statement 
would, I suggest, certainly not be true of Newman in general, and 
I doubt whether it is as true of the [dea of a University as Professor 
Culler suggests. The Professor is, of course, right in thinking that 
Newman’s deepest concern is that his readers will never lose from 
view the true purpose of all education. To the latter’s straight- 
forward mind, there could be no more unfortunate caricature of a 
school of learning than an institute skilled in the art of forming the 
wrong type of human being. Just as, in the matter of literature, 
Newman always considered literary style as inseparable from its 
matter, just as he abhorred the notion that style could be added as 
a kind of frame or ornament unrelated to its content, so it would 
have appeared to him intolerable and therefore unthinkable that 
the means (and methods of education) could be considered apart 
from ends. If, then, he ever had thought of writing a book pri- 
marily and professedly about methods, most of what he said 
would still have dealt with ends. 

Moreover what the Professor says seems to be belied by 
Newman’s own statement about the university that it is a ‘great 
but ordinary means to a great but ordinary end’.® If that was 


Perr ESSOR CULLER, in his attractive account! of the 


1 A. Dwight Culler, The Imperial Intellect (Yale University Press and Oxford, 1956). 
2 Op. cit., p. 189. 
3 Newman, Idea of a University, p. 177. 
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Newman’s view expressed in his Jdea of a University, surely he at 
least must have regarded his book about the university as a book 
about means as well as ends. 

So much has been written, up to and including Professor 
Culler’s book, upon Newman’s idea of the purpose of university 
education, as well as on his idea of its ideal curriculum, that it 
would seem profitable to consider for a while the sort of means 
and methods he implies for the fulfilment of this purpose. 

This task is clearly a vast one, and no doubt the day will come 
when it will be the subject of a further addition to the numerous 
Newman monographs. However, a little could here be done to 
indicate the directions of Newman’s thought. The sources for such 
a study will be not only Newman’s works in connexion with uni- 
versity education, but also the equally numerous places in his 
works where he touches upon the psychology and methods of 
religious catechesis. 

Newman was always aware that the conscious possession of 
something of great value is apt to lead to a neglect of other values 
of humbler pretensions. This is particularly the case where the 
great value is either of a higher order, or the property of a privi- 
leged few, and perhaps only attained with difficulty. The Christian’s 
possession of supernatural truth, which he is able to pass on as a 
great new treasure to non-Christians, tends, for both of the above 
reasons, to lead him to underestimate those natural truths that are 
the common property of all mankind Not only this, but there is a 
further and more serious temptation to forget that the super- 
natural is based upon the natural, and was never meant to sup- 
plant it. As a next stage, one is easily apt to think that since it is 
supernatural, it will immediately win over the natural man as 
soon as it is put before him. Yet we do not have to inquire deeply 
to realize that there are very few values of the spiritual order 
which are immediately attractive to fallen man; and this applies 
to the highest values of the natural order as well as of the super- 
natural. 

Newman always knew, then, that education could never mean 
a mere imparting anyhow of the truths most important for human 
life and happiness. Care must be taken that the imparting will be 
successful; and such success will demand a knowledge of the 
relative human values of the things to be imparted, and also of 
the real, living minds and characteristics of the human beings to 
whom we wish to impart them. Here we must resist the over- 
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simple reduction of all defective reception to the effects of original 
and actual sin. No doubt both of these must be considered, but 
they must be viewed not as deliberate obstacles placed in the way 
by the pupil, but as difficulties to be overcome by the combined 
good will, wisdom and efforts of both teacher and taught. 

Newman’s chief worry in this subject was not that teachers 
use the wrong methods, but that too often they are unconscious of 
the need to find the right one. He might perhaps have added that, 
while everyone recognizes the need of a method of research or 
study, not everyone sees that this very fact imposes upon the 
teacher the need of a method of teaching. This method will be 
successful if it keeps closely, on the one hand, to the right intellec- 
tual principles of a sound imparting of truth; and, on the other, to 
the right use of language. 

Among the intellectual educational caveats mentioned by 
Newman on various occasions are the following: mistaking mere 
erudition for education, burdening the learner with a heap of in- 
formation in lieu of a unified picture of the world, teaching ideas 
and fancies instead of reality and facts, being content with vague 
generalizations at the price of accuracy, and preferring superfici- 
ality in the form of popular and high-sounding phrases and 
wordiness to genuine personal understanding and knowledge. 

This question is more one of means than of subject-matter. For, 
in all these cases, the teacher believes he is imparting the subject- 
matter in hand. But what he actually imparts takes no root and 
has no life in the learner. Let us then take the underlying 
principles in order. 

The first possible intellectual source of failure on the part of 
the teacher is the mistaking of erudition for education or the mis- 
taking of mere quantity of information for genuine knowledge 
and depth of understanding. Professor Culler, by the way, thinks 
that Newman demands both complete knowledge and complete 
understanding, and so is completely unrealistic. ‘In the first place,’ 
writes Professor Culler of Newman, ‘we are told that the man of 
philosophic habit is neither narrow in the range of his studies nor 
superficial in his mastery of them. What he knows he knows 
thoroughly, and he knows everything.”! I do not think this a fair 
judgement. Newman demanded that in his university all sciences 
should be represented. He demanded also that the student should 
be sympathetically aware of the wide range of university studies. 


1 A. Dwight Culler, op. cit., p. 218. 
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He also insisted that he should not be a narrow specialist in some 
utilitarian field of study. Ideally, everyone should have a good 
grounding in some of the humanistic sciences, a scientific know- 
ledge of his own specialist field of study, and an open mind for all 
others. Some considerable information he must have, but he may 
‘abound in information in detail, curious and entertaining, about 
men and things’! and yet ‘speak of every one and every thing, only 
as so many phenomena, which are complete in themselves, and 
lead to nothing, not discussing them, or teaching any truth, or 
instructing the hearer, but simply talking’.2 Mere acquisition of 
truths is not philosophy, is not education. 

This leads us to the second principle of successful teaching. We 
must give people a unified view of the world, bringing them to see 
the relations between things, their relative importance and 
position. “That only is true enlargement of mind which is the 
power of viewing many things at once as one whole, of referring 
them severally to their true place in the universal system, of under- 
standing their respective values, and determining their mutual 
dependence.’* This is the perfection of education, not as sub- 
ordinating the truth to the perfection of the intellect, but as 
subordinating the intellect to the unity and inter-relatedness of the 
real cosmos without. 

Professor Culler misunderstands Newman seriously when he 
asks the question: ‘How can he be sure that the world has such 
a character that knowledge of it will constitute the perfection 
of the mind?’* No matter how unpalatable the truth about 
reality may turn out to be, it is, according to Newman, the per- 
fection of the intellect to attain to that truth. The intellect has no 
other urge, and hence no fulfilment, except in discovering what is. 
It feels no urge to make the world a unified related whole; but will 
never rest until it discovers what unity and relatedness is there. 

This leads to the third principle, which is that the educator 
must never give his students fancies in preference to facts, or ideas 
in preference to reality, no matter how useful or edifying it may 
appear to him to do so. There can be no education apart from the 
discipline of reality. ‘This is a truth that Newman fought for all his 
life. He did not approve of saints’ lives which, though edifying, 
were not strictly in harmony with facts. We must take this world as 

1 Newman, op. cit., p. 135. 
2 Newman, op. cit., p. 135. 


®’ Newman, op. cit., pp. 136-7. 
* Culler, op. cit., p. 218. 
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we find it, not as we should like it to be. As said above, it is on the 
assumption that the world is a unity independently of our minds 
that we seek to discover the nature of that unity. This same sub- 
mission to facts was the basis of Newman’s argument for develop- 
ment in doctrine. In another world it might be different, but in 
this world to live is to grow and develop. If, then, the Christian 
doctrine lives in the minds of men, it will grow and develop. But, 
if this growth is watched over by the Holy Spirit, it is saved from 
the fate of the natural things of this world; and, while growing, 
does not corrupt or become in any sense untrue to its origins. 

Newman illustrates this by contrasting the vague, fanciful 
world of the little babe with the stern, cold world of reality as seen 
by the grown man. “The first view was the more splendid, the 
second the more real; the former more poetical, the latter more 
philosophical.’! This observation led Newman to a startling re- 
mark in apparent disparagement of poetry, which shocks people, 
as long as they do not realize that Newman is not condemning 
poetry in its own sphere, but only poetry as a substitute for hard 
facts. ‘Alas!’ he wrote, ‘what are we doing all through life, both as 
a necessity and as a duty, but unlearning the world’s poetry, and 
attaining to its prose! This is our education, as boys and as men, 
in the action of life, and in the closet or library; in our affections, 
in our aims, in our hopes, and in our memories.”? 

Another way of expressing the same was to say that education 
consists in removing dimness and obscurity, and attaining clear- 
ness, accuracy, precision. Newman was always finding that men 
are satisfied with, and often even prefer, vagueness and ambiguity. 
He never could tolerate it. In this, he would have agreed with St 
Thomas, that we only know a thing properly in so far as we are 
able to define and express our knowledge. Doubtless Newman 
would believe that there are other ways of expressing ourselves 
than in terms of logic. But, even here, he would hold that inability 
to defend our views before the court of logic is to that extent a 
confession of failure fully to grasp them. He would not conclude 
from this that we must reject altogether the truths we feel but 
cannot express. We must simply confess that our knowledge of 
them is still imperfect and elusive ; and must renounce the attempt 
to force them upon others until we can fully define and defend 
them. 


1 Newman, op. cit., p. 331. 
2 Newman, op. cit., pp. 331-2. 
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It will be seen from this that, in the field of pure education, 
Newman had no objection to the methods of the Scholastics. The 
writer of this article’ has elsewhere pointed out difference of 
method as one of the great differences between the Thomist and 
Newman. This statement ought to be modified. Newman would 
have wholeheartedly agreed with St Thomas and the Scholastics 
that their clear method of formal logic and definition is perfectly 
adapted to the clarification of our ideas on any particular subject. 
He would agree, therefore, that it has great value for all those 
trained and disciplined to be able to follow it and use it. He would 
agree that in matters purely scientific it is the only method avail- 
able. 

His point of variance with the Scholastic would be in the 
psychological and consequently catechetical order. A method 
which in itself is highly conducive to clarity may, in particular 
instances, fail through not taking into consideration the psycho- 
logical capabilities and needs of the person we are catechizing. This 
is especially true of religious instruction and homiletics, where we 
have to deal with every possible type of human material, and are 
not, as in a university, helped by the special talents or ambitions 
of our hearers. The great apparent contrast between Newman’s 
writings and the Scholastics comes chiefly from the fact that 
practically all his writings were catechetical, homiletic or apolo- 
getic in their occasion and purpose. He was not writing for the 
lecture hall or the classroom. If he had been doing so, doubtless 
he would have still approached his task somewhat apologetically, 
because of his deep conviction that no human being in this fallen 
world is in a pure state of readiness for the cold clarity of life, with- 
out some regard for his heart and emotions, as well as his active 
and imitative impulses. But more will be said of this later. 

The next purely intellectual principle for sound teaching is the 
great care that is needed on the part of educators not to substitute 
superficiality, in the form of lifeless words and mere high-sounding 
phrases, for true knowledge. Newman lived at the beginning of the 
age of modern journalism. He already saw some of its dangers. In 
newspapers, speeches, radio quizzes, brains trusts, debates, and 
even university essays, the modern intellectual is encouraged to 
deliver himself at a few minutes’ notice on any subject whatever. 
In sheer self-defence, such a man frequently has recourse to well- 


1 See H. Francis Davis, Newman and Thomism, shortly to appear in Newman Studien, 
III, Tubingen, 1957. 
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known and popularly accepted clichés. ‘When, for instance, I 
hear speakers at public meetings declaiming about “large and 
enlightened views’’, or about ‘freedom of conscience”’, or about 
‘the Gospel”, or any other popular subject of the day, I am far 
from denying that some among them know what they are talking 
about; but it would be more satisfactory, in a particular case, to 
be sure of the fact; for it seems to me that those household words 
may stand in a man’s mind for a something or other, very glorious 
indeed, but very misty... .”! At its worst this sort of superficiality 
becomes a ‘barren mockery of knowledge’. We are all open to the 
temptation to be content with this instead of with real under- 
standing, owing to our continual exposure to popular literature, 
the newspapers, the cinema, the wireless, and other such means of 
propaganda. To pass to a higher plane, I suppose we must all 
admit that, in the teaching of philosophy, the lecturer frequently 
only succeeds in teaching formal words, phrases and forms of 
argument, but often fails to impart any real understanding of their 
inner philosophical significance. In this way, students can even 
pass examinations by giving correct arguments, but yet fail to 
have achieved any real understanding of philosophy. 

In accordance with Newman’s principles, it would be the 
educationalist’s duty, as far as possible, to emancipate people 
from the influence of such facile shallowness of thought and judge- 
ment. It would be his duty to discourage the use of stock-phrases, 
popular expressions and emotive language, and insist on the 
ability to express al] ideas in non-technical language, springing 
from the individual’s personal, living convictions. 

Such are some of the most important intellectual principles 
which must guide the educationalist. 

After these, the most important means of education is the 
proper use of language. It has, on the one hand, a purely utili- 
tarian function, to enable us to express clearly our information, 
judgements, and opinions on various subjects. This Newman calls 
‘the scientific use of words’. In this use words are symbols of things. 
When we use language to speak impersonally and objectively 
about persons, we are treating them as things, and language is still 
scientific. But this use of language is not literature. ‘Literature,’ 
says Newman, ‘is the personal use or exercise of language.’? It ex- 
presses human thoughts and feelings. Because of this, the study of 


1 Newman, op. cit., p. 332. 
* Newman, op. cit., p. 275. 
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literature is perhaps the most important of all the liberal or 
humanistic studies. For it deals directly with human beings as 
they are. It expresses human thought in human language. It ex- 
presses the ‘ideas, feelings, views, reasonings and other operations 
of the human mind’, whatever aspect of human life these deal 
with. The literature that is worthy of the name is the expression of 
such thoughts by people who have something to express and know 
how to express it. 

This question of language can form a point of transition from 
the Scholastic method to that of Newman. Both methods are 
agreed on the importance of the above intellectual principles of 
education, i.e. of never substituting the ideal for the real, the 
fanciful for the factual, mere quantity of information for know- 
ledge, vague generalities for clarity, or words for truth. But the 
difference would appear to lie chiefly in the relative value of these 
two uses of language for propagating the truth, or for what conti- 
nentals would today call the kerygmatic teaching and preaching of 
the gospel. As long as language is used scientifically, it is, as it 
were, purified of all personal, emotional and passionate overtones. 
Everyone will recognize at once the controlled, dispassionate, 
disciplined use of language which characterized St Thomas. He 
lived in a world when all were agreed to use language in this way. 
There was, it seems, a widespread desire to discuss and argue, 
define and distinguish, in order to arrive at a deeper and clearer 
recognition of the truth. There was more need to teach, than to 
preach, the gospel. As long as the desire to learn is there, there is 
little or no need for the intrusion of the personality of the teacher. 
Literature is an inspiring study for its own sake, but can easily 
distract the student in his search for scientific knowledge. To 
this day, all utilitarian research is carried on in strictly scientific 
language, normally devoid of almost all claim to rank as literature. 
All we ask of such language is that it should be tidy and distinct. 

Scientific use of language reflects a considerable understand- 
ing of the limitations of human knowledge. We are content to con- 
fine our discussions to what we understand sufficiently to be able 
to express ourselves clearly; and we are agreed to accept one 
another’s terms according to one another’s definitions, and no such 
thing as emotionalism or prejudice enters in. 

In fact, in all scientific use of language, and consequently for 
the scientist normally, attractiveness of style could easily be a dis- 
advantage, since it tends to hide the pure truth. Truth should be 
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willing to stand or fall on its own merits, with nothing adven- 
titious to cloud the issue. It will be loved for its own sake, or not 
at all. 

It was always Newman’s conviction that, in the most important 
truths of the moral and religious provinces, it was not enough to 
approach people scientifically. Since religion is a relation between 
two persons, the human and the divine, through a third person the 
teacher or prophet, we could not win people over to a realization 
of the meaning of religion unless we could succeed in bringing 
those persons into contact. But you do not reach personal contact 
with scientific language. It must be through that use of language 
we call literature. This always is conscious of the reality of the 
individuals addressed. 

Yet we must not go to the extreme of saying that St Thomas 
thought of man in the abstract or impersonally, while Newman 
thought of him as he actually is. Probably the difference of 
approach is rooted in the secularism of the modern world, as com- 
pared with the fundamentally religious attitude of the mediaeval 
one. Even today, where one is in a deeply religious atmosphere, 
where people have regular and real contact with God in prayer 
and through sacraments, there is much less danger to them from 
the exclusive study of religion in a purely scientific and utilitarian 
way. We see, at the present day, that Catholic religious communi- 
ties can still find sufficient intellectual food for their spiritual life 
from the study. of academic treatises, with little of the personal 
contact of human person with human person that comes through 
literature. 

Newman rarely felt called to concern himself with this pro- 
tected world. His mission was to the secularized world that has 
lost its real hold on religion. You could not presume with such 
people, he was convinced, that they will have the interest or 
patience to listen to a scientific argument for religion. They will 
probably not even stop and listen. Or, if they do listen, it is to 
them just words and phrases, what Newman would call notions. 
This is sometimes the fate of the objectively excellent arguments 
for the existence of God from the five ways. In themselves, they are 
sound, and, if expressed properly, go as deeply into these matters 
as it is possible to go; and to the religious Thomist they are satis- 
factory. But, before we can convince of their meaning and value 
the man who has lost contact with religion, we have to get his 
attention and interest. And these latter are functions not of one 
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faculty alone, but of the whole man, passions, emotions, senses and 
whole being. 

The Scholastic did not have to think of the psychological 
obstacles that make a man blind and deaf to our appeals. ‘Preju- 
dice and hatred, political party, animosities of race and country, 
love and gossip and scandal, private judgement, resentments, 
sensitive jealousies’, ‘impulses of love, gratitude, admiration and 
devotion’, all these easily overcome in our hearts ‘the claims of 
truth and justice’. This is the material from which human beings 
—the human beings we wish to confront with God—are actually 
composed. 

It was persons like this that Newman was conscious of address- 
ing. “The great instrument of propagating moral truth,’ he wrote 
in the Present Position of Catholics in England, ‘is personal knowledge. 
A man finds himself in a definite place ; he grows up in it and into 
it; he draws persons around him; they know him, and he knows 
them ; thus it is that ideas arise which are to live, that works begin 
which are to last. It is this personal knowledge of each other which 
is true public opinion; local opinion is real public opinion; but 
there is not, there cannot be, such in London.”! In other words, we 
must so personalize our approach that our hearers or readers come 
into real personal contact with us, and we with them, in our 
several concrete, living personalities. We shall begin to interest 
them when we begin to pierce through to their soul, so that they 
can grasp that our message is a real one, and one delivered in a 
spirit of love and wisdom to them. 

Everyone experienced in the art of education will know that it 
is not only in propagating religion that this personal, real, literary, 
human, rather than scientific, approach is important. It is de- 
manded for success in the greater part of teaching, especially in 
all the humanistic sciences. Every lecturer knows that the first 
thing he should do, even if he is intending eventually to treat his 
subject in a purely scientific manner, is to break through the 
barriers which divide him from the human individuality of his 
hearers. 

A natural source of Newman’s influence, of his capacity for 
winning and keeping friends, was his exceptionally acute and 
sympathetic understanding of the human person in the individual 
circumstances of his life and temperament. Listening to his ser- 
mons or speaking to him, we know that he knows us. These quali- 


1 Newman, Present Position of Catholics in England, p. 364. 
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ties of his explain much of the personal devotion to him that still 
exists in all parts of the world among men who never knew him, a 
devotion shared by many who have no particular reason to be 
anglophile. He always wrote literature, and literature is always 
personal. Newman said that literature expresses subjective truth 
rather than objective. But he meant by this, not that the truth ex- 
pressed was any less an expression of reality, but that it was reality 
as understood, valued, and loved or hated by a person. It must not 
be a mere ideal, or mere poetry. It must express the conviction 
that we have gained by an inexorable contact with, and study of, 
reality as it is, and as it has impressed and affected me. 

Our modern age gives us a new reason why Newman’s methods 
of propagating truth are so important. Whether or not we like it, 
we are bombarded by propaganda. It is only by such methods that 
truth itself can normally find an entrance in our minds and hearts. 
Rough truths come to us in smooth clothing; smooth truths are 
thrust upon us harshly. The same truth can be made to change its 
clothing. Many of our common words are charged with emotion ; 
and sometimes our only protection against the anti-religious 
emotive expression, such as ‘the subservience of the intellect to 
dogma’, may be the same thing expressed in favourable emotive 
terms, such as ‘emancipation of man’s mind and heart by the 
word of God’. Since man is only part angel and part fallen animal, 
the truth must be adapted to flesh and blood. The Word Himself 
became incarnate to meet our needs; for God knew that man, as 
He providentially designed him, is a mysterious complex of God 
and animal, grace and nature, virtue and weakness, reason and 
unreason ; and that this is true of both teacher and taught. 

Closely allied to the literary and personal use of language, in 
cases where the teacher wishes to win the heart as well as the mind 
of his pupils, is the concrete approach to things. The world only 
becomes real to the learner when he is led to treat persons as per- 
sons and things as having a concrete, real existence. I have not 
time to do more than touch upon this question here. People know- 
ledgeable in Newman will recognize here the psychology of real 
and notional assent, which forms such an important part of the 
Grammar of Assent. When eventually a book is written on the 
whole question of Newman’s educational methods, all this subject 
of real and notional assent will form one of the most important 
chapters. Teachers acted upon Newman’s principles long before 
he enunciated them; for have they not from time immemorial 
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realized that nothing abstract will make much of an impression on 
the average being of flesh and blood, unless we make it real by 
means of examples and analogies and what Newman called (after 
the early Fathers) ‘economies’, taken from the familiar sphere of the 
everyday world? In stressing this, Newman was not a Nominalist, 
as some have thought, but simply a good educational psychologist. 
The abstract and universal are, for him, as true and important 
as for any Scholastic; but, without an effort to fit them into our 
concrete world, they remain little more than empty words or 
phrases. 

Another factor that the educationalist can learn from Newman 
is that, even when we come to the province of logic and science, 
men do not discover truth by formal logic. It was one of Newman’s 
most original contributions to logic and psychology that he dis- 
covered the prevalence in human reasoning of the kind of spon- 
taneous, informal reasoning, which defies complete reduction to 
form, since it is in so many ways personal to each individual. 
Formal, logical reasoning is necessary in order to prove and defend 
what we previously discovered informally. Formal logic is also 
helpful in the passing on of one man’s reasoning to another. But it 
is of little use to lead us, in the first place, to a new discovery. 

It would go far beyond the possible limits of this article to enter 
into a full treatment of Newman’s illative sense and informal 
power of reasoning. This has often been treated by Newmanists, 
and is treated at its fullest by him in his Oxford University Sermons 
and, above all, his Grammar of Assent. 

This article is an attempt to indicate some of the many contri- 
butions Newman made as an educationalist to the question of the 
means and methods best adapted to enable lecturers, teachers, 
preachers and writers to succeed in their great work, where a mere 
bald mass of information or argumentation will assuredly fail in 
its purpose. 

It will be seen that a number of the teacher’s methods are of 
the nature of intellectual principles, which serve the purpose of 
preventing self-deception in either teacher or taught. These prin- 
ciples alone will save our schools and universities and catechism 
classes from bogus learning and hocus-pocus wisdom. If we believe 
in really educating, and not merely filling the minds of our hearers 
and readers with undigested information, or, still worse, mere 
words, we must bear these principles in mind. But, even when the 
teacher bears in mind all these principles, he may still fail from 
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neglecting to use his main instrument of education, language, 
whether in speech or writing in its proper way. If he uses it in a 
literary and personal way where it is important that he should be 
purely scientific, he will only confuse, or at least hold back his 
pupils. On the other hand, if he confines himself to the scientific 
use of language where it is necessary for him to make personal con- 
tact with his hearers and lead them to make personal contact with 
God, he will fail equally sadly. In this latter case, the results will be 
ultimately far more serious, for it is in the most important matters 
of life, in morals, religion and humanism, that the personal 
approach is indispensable. Without a personal education in these 
latter matters, the scientist will be dehumanized, however perfect 
at his science. Something similar can happen to the theologian, if 
his knowledge of theology is exclusively scientific, and he has not 
learnt that it is all ultimately concerned with a personal God and 
His relations through personal human beings to each highly per- 
sonal individual. The more we can rely upon the prayer-life and 
living personal religion of our pupils, the more we can teach 
theology scientifically, and dispense with the personal approach. 
But we can today probably never afford entirely to dispense with 
it; and often enough it will be our only means of real contact. 








THE UNIVERSITIES AND 
THE SEMINARIES 
The Case for a Closer Relationship 
By GORDON WHEELER. 


concerning the necessity of the possession of truth. “This is 

limited,’ he says, ‘unless our concern is with the whole truth’ ; 
and he goes on to point out how revealed truth should be viewed 
as one of the constituent parts of human knowledge considered as 
a whole. For revelation ‘furnishes to the other sciences that which 
those sciences, left to themselves, would never reach; and it in- 
validates apparent facts, which, left to themselves, they would 
imagine. Thus . . . in the province of physiology and moral 
philosophy our race’s progress and perfectibility is a dream be- 
cause revelation contradicts it, whatever may be plausibly argued 
in its behalf by scientific enquirers. It is not then that Catholics are 
afraid of human knowledge, but they are proud of Divine Know- 
ledge, and that they think the omission of any kinu of knowledge, 
whatever, human or divine, to be, as far as it goes, not knowledge, 
but ignorance.’ 

It is commonplace nowadays to hear University Professors in 
a¥wide field of different Faculties lamenting the lack of integrity 
in higher education which so frequently goes hand in hand with 
specialization. Their diagnoses of this limitation are not always 
identical; but, broadly speaking, they realize that this lack of 
balance is due to too little of the humanities, and too little of 
philosophy, and sometimes to the lack of fundamental theology. 
It is insufficient, in other words, to say with Alexander Pope that 
‘the proper study of mankind is man’: for man, without reference 
to his last end, is incomplete. It would be far nearer the truth to 
say that the appropriate study of mankind is God. 

Modern non-Catholic, as well as Catholic, thought is there- 
fore very much in line with Newman in realizing that modern 
secular education is incomplete in se. And there is accordingly a 
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tremendous yearning for some kind of a solution. Here, as was the 
case with St Paul at Athens, we have the opportunity, and, 
indeed, the responsibility to proclaim ‘the unknown God’. 

The religious Orders have undoubtedly led the way in this 
matter. At Oxford, the Jesuits founded Campion Hall in 1896, 
and the Benedictines of Ampleforth St Benet’s Hall in 1897; the 
Capuchins followed with Greyfriars in 1911, and the Dominicans 
with Blackfriars in 1921. At Cambridge, the Downside Benedic- 
tines started Benet House in 1896 and the Dominicans and Friars 
Minor their own Houses of Studies in 1938. Both the ancient Uni- 
versities now hold other religious houses both for men and women. 
The solitary but important contribution of the secular clergy has 
been that of St Edmund’s House, at Cambridge. The part played 
by these establishments in the life of the two major Universities 
has been both direct—through the Catholic teaching staff—and 
indirect through the ordinary graduate and undergraduate infil- 
tration. 

The spiritual impact, especially where there has been the 
maintenance of the liturgical cycle in Choir, is quite inestimable. 
The Mass and Office at Blackfriars, Oxford, for example, has 
drawn many non-Catholics to the Faith. It is well known that the 
liturgical aspect has a special attraction for our countrymen, and 
this, coupled with a scholarly, intellectual approach, has broken 
down much prejudice. 

It is clear that in the last sixty years a beginning has been 
made. There are now indications that the time is ripe for further 
developments. Could not the question of the foundation of Cath- 
olic Chairs of Philosophy and Theology be raised once more? This 
would be a costly proceeding, and doubtless there would also be 
other obstacles to encounter. As to the cost, this would be small in 
comparison to the enormous sums of money at present expended 
by the Catholic body on primary and secondary education, and 
the results could be very far-reaching. Up to now our Bishops 
have had to concentrate on primary and secondary education, 
and it has been so far almost impossible for them to turn their 
attention to higher education. It is greatly to be hoped that before. 
long there may be a greater measure of relief in this field, so that 
they may have the opportunity to concentrate on other age- 
groups. As to the opposition likely to be encountered, prejudice is 
dwindling. 

So far we have been concerned with the Catholic contribution, 
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potential or actual, to the English Universities, and we have in no 
sense exhausted this. Nothing has been said, for example, of the 
Catholic dons who in almost every University are making so 
important an individual contribution in a wide field of subjects. 
They are filling a role of the first importance. 

Let us turn now for a few moments to another aspect of the 
question: for we have a prime responsibility, not to the Universi- 
ties themselves, but to Catholics within these Universities. First, 
there is a great increase of Catholics in all fields of higher study in 
this country, through the amenities of the education enactments. 
Between eight and ten thousand Catholic students a year are pass- 
ing through, and this means that in the course of years an increas- 
ing percentage of our people will have graduated. 

It is a lamentable fact that many of our Catholic students do 
not develop the knowledge of their Faith in proportion to their 
acquisition of secular knowledge, and this creates a dichotomy 
from which they themselves and all with whom they come in con- 
tact suffer. From this point of view it is important that Catholic 
Chaplaincies and lecture courses at the Universities and Technical 
Colleges should be encouraged and subsidized. Indeed, it has been 
found that wherever Chaplaincies have been established and 
lecture courses and study groups inaugurated the vitality of Cath- 
olic life has increased a hundredfold. Again, it is a question of ex- 
penditure, but this higher education group has an importance 
beyond all others on account of the fact of its future potentiality in 
all spheres of the national life. Our Hierarchy has already recog- 
nized this, and the beginning of financial help has been forth- 
coming for this very important work. In those Universities where 
the purely defensive mechanism has been made ancillary to the 
University apostolate, as outlined with Papal approbation 
through Pax Romana, progress has been very considerable. 

It is important now to turn to another consideration which 
cannot be separated from the potential influence of Catholicism 
in the Universities. 

In this country there is, unfortunately, an almost complete 
segregation of the educated clergy from the educated laity. ‘Their 
different centres of higher education are to all intents watertight 
and mutually exclusive. This constitutes a loss on both sides, and 
the solution would seem to lie by way of a much clearer relation- 
ship, both individual and collective, between the seminaries and 
the Universities. 
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We cannot escape from the fact that our secular Universities, 
and especially Oxford and Cambridge, still have a tremendous 
impact on our national life. A number of our Bishops have shown 
themselves acutely aware of this problem, and have done much to 
encourage individual candidates for the priesthood to take up 
their scholarships and other awards in order to graduate, either 
before or after their seminary training. There have, indeed, been 
some who have allowed the seminary training to be interrupted, 
after philosophy, for such a purpose. At St Edmund’s House, 
Cambridge, both priests and church students are mingling in 
University life and making an important contribution both ways. 

There are five major seminaries in England: Ushaw, Oscott, 
Ware, Upholland and Wonersh. Each of these is equipped with a 
full and highly qualified staff competent to supervise the entire 
seminary training of the secular clergy. A few of these professors 
hold degrees from English Universities in addition to the usual 
Roman or other qualifications. The five seminaries, however, 
constitute entirely isolated units: isolated from each other, and 
almost entirely isolated from the ordinary University life of the 
country. 

To speak of their isolation from one another would be to 
digress from the main theme of this article. In passing, however, it 
might be noted that there is here a most uneconomical quintup- 
lication of manpower, at a stage in our Catholic development 
when there is a great shortage of priests. Cardinal Vaughan 
sought to remedy this by the establishment of a central seminary 
at Oscott, but his experiment failed, largely through the opposi- 
tion that it encountered after his death. The reflexion could also 
be made that the present Diocesan system means that the clergy of 
the North, Midlands and South never encounter one another, in 
their formative years or, indeed, afterwards. ‘The loss is reciprocal. 
It has been urged by some that this is the mind of the Church. 
Such a view, however, would seem to overlook the fact that the 
Council of Trent decrees for central seminaries in countries like 
ours where Catholics are relatively few numerically. This has, 
indeed, been emphasized by Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical on the 
Catholic Priesthood, and again by the present Sovereign Pontiff. 
Perhaps it is too late to make a plea for the reconsideration of this 
important matter. If the national solution is impossible or unde- 
sirable, there could perhaps be a Provincial solution, whereby 
four or five Dioceses would participate in common major and 
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minor seminaries. Many economic, staff and social problems could 
thus be solved. Ushaw may well be regarded as a prototype in all 
this. It is already a Provincial Seminary, and its relationship with 
the University of Durham is developing in an interesting manner. 

To return, however, to the main question, it seems clear at any 
rate that the seminaries, with their highly qualified staffs, could 
be making a considerable contribution to higher education 
generally on the University level. It may be urged rightly that 
this is not their primary function. On the other hand there would 
seem to be no reason to suggest that seminary life need suffer 
where the general University could undoubtedly gain. It is largely 
an accident of our history that our seminaries are situated in 
isolated country districts, whereas on the Continent they are cons 
tiguous to the episcopal household and frequently in the purlieus 
of a University. At any rate, it would seem to be possible for the 
seminaries to follow the important example of religious Orders in 
founding houses of studies in the different Universities. As a result 
there could indeed be a much closer relationship and more sympa- 
thetic understanding between the clergy and the laity on the 
cultural plane. It does not seem unreasonable to suggest that this 
could have very great importance with regard to the conversion of 
England. 

We have spoken already of the very important contribution 
and lead given by St Edmund’s House, Cambridge. It would be 
good to see such an establishment at Oxford also. On the other 
hand it would be wrong to let the matter end there. Red-brick 
Universities have now assumed an extremely important position 
in the national life, and there would be great reciprocal advan- 
tages to be derived even from small houses of higher study in the 
provincial centres as well. 

To conclude, let it be said that this article is written without 
any idea of criticism. Nothing revolutionary has been stated or 
envisaged, but only a line of further development of a theme which 
has already been initiated, and an attempt to foresee the advan- 
tages which the Church can expect in co-operation with modern 
secular development in the Universities. There are those who 
think that we should return to Manning’s idea of a Catholic 
University. It is the view of many others that Catholics can with 
great profit for the Church and for themselves play a fuller part 
through the penetration of that University system which at 
present exists. The Holy See has given permission over the last 
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sixty years for Catholics to attend English Universities, and has 
encouraged the foundations to which we have referred. There are 
great opportunities for further development, which can have the 
most important repercussions on our life. We bow completely and 
entirely to the mind and judgement of the Church in this matter. 
All that we have done is to indicate a line which would seem 
consonant with the Church’s attitude. 





CATHOLICS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY 


The Student Parish 
By G. A. TOMLINSON 


England and Wales at the present time has been variously 

estimated at between five and six thousand. Though, when 
compared with the steady increase in general university popula- 
tion between the two wars and the spectacular increase since the 
last war, this number scarcely reflects the ratio of Catholics to the 
total population, it is yet a fact of the highest importance in the 
development of the Church in this country. If in the 1850’s Cath- 
olics in England could be justly described as a gens luctfuga we can 
conclude that in the modern scramble for university education 
they are not behind-hand in asserting their advantages. The Cath- 
olic Public Schools have been alive for many years to the import- 
ance that the prospect of university careers should assume in the 
outlook of their pupils. ‘That the same prospect should open itself 
before the ambitions of the boys and girls in the Grammar Schools, 
the foundation and maintenance of which will surely appear, 
when the history of the present era comes to be written, as one of 
the chief glories of the Catholic Revival, is a fact of the greatest 
significance. [he average parish of one hundred years ago presents 
an astonishing contrast to the parish which will be seen in twenty 
years’ time. [hen the parish priest ruled over a body consisting of 
one or two representatives of the families which had kept the 
Faith through penal times, who possessed a culture of a sort but 
very little of that enlargement of mind which it was still the aim of 
the universities of those days to foster, a rather larger representa- 
tion of the industrial middle-class who possessed a few works of 
solid piety and occasionally read the novels of Dickens and the 
contemporary reviews but were more frequently occupied in their 
ledgers, and a very much larger number of the very poor who, if 
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they could read at all, were not infrequently prevented from doing 
so by the very struggle to maintain existence. The picture pre- 
sented by the cross-section of the future, already being unfolded 
to our sight, is a very different one. The character of the first and 
the last has almost completely changed; the leaders of the com- 
munity are now those business executives and technicians, those 
Civil Servants and business relations officers who have emerged 
from the group by reason of university education and are even 
now imposing a new pattern on society. 

That a university education, irrespective of the subject of 
study, gives to its subjects a mental poise, a balance of judgement, 
a facility in making decisions, might almost be considered the dis- 
covery of the age. At any rate, from being an esoteric secret it is 
now common knowledge. The consequent advantages are eagerly 
sought by all who have the glimmerings of university require- 
ments, and the Welfare State has opened the doors of the universi- 
ties to all who are able to achieve them. Undoubtedly this is an 
advance of civilization and a source of satisfaction to those to 
whose initiative and persistence we owe it, but at the same time it 
is attended by the very real danger that the weight of numbers of 
those who regard a university education as a means to power or 
to a well-paid job could well change the academic outlook of this 
country from a liberal to a utilitarian one. It is not a question of 
the relative values of the sciences versus the humanities, a debate 
that is fogging the real issue, which is in reality between the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake and its acquisition for the 
purpose of social advancement or pecuniary advantage. Brash 
utilitarianism in former generations was tempered by the tradi- 
tional culture of the older universities. Even if there were the 
means of doing so in the newer ones the far higher ratio of students 
to staff would render them nugatory. The proportion of students 
inheriting the liberal attitude to knowledge from home and school 
has, even in the past thirty years, been high enough at Oxford and 
Cambridge to maintain that tradition. The majority of students 
at the newer universities come with a different background. 

There can be no doubt but that the sources of the European 
tradition are to be found in the Faith; it is a matter of observation 
that the teaching and practice of the Faith brings to the young 
Catholic some share of the culture which the Church preserved 
and baptized for the benefit of mankind. It is noticeable that 
among Catholic students at the university those who come from 
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Catholic schools are at least more responsive to the idea of liberal 
knowledge than others, but the plain fact is that as many as half 
the yearly arrivals of Catholic students come from non-Catholic 
Grammar Schools. In the newer universities therefore the utili- 
tarian atmosphere is overwhelmingly strong, and it is not surpris- 
ing that the tentative culture of the few rarely survives. The 
abandonment of the tutorial system, which scarcely extends, even 
in modified form, outside Oxford and Cambridge, aggravates the 
danger in non-resident universities where the sole check on 
numbers is lecture-room space. Those who can look back to a 
university education with gratitude for the personal contact of 
the weekly tutorial through which their individual strengths and 
weaknesses were known and understood by their tutor, and to the 
care that was taken in directing them to the sources of knowledge, 
can form some estimate of a system under which fifteen to twenty 
lectures a week are obligatory upon the student, whose capacity for 
absorbing their content is tested by terminal examination, failure 
to pass which means more often than not the loss of the student’s 
grant and consequently the end of his university career. It is not 
surprising that intellectual work takes on the complexion of a 
drudgery to be endured for the sake of the advantages to which it 
is imagined it will lead. 

Evidence is not lacking that this pattern of thought is being ex- 
tended beyond the period of university training. The writer of a 
recent letter to The Times complained that far too much of the ener- 
gies of scientists was frittered away on duties and responsibilities in 
which their professional gifts play little part, and pleaded that 
they should be relieved of the administrative duties and engage- 
ments which are the deadly enemies of scientific work. It is surely 
the utilitarian idea of the connexion between a university degree 
and a good job which is at the root of the harm. In former times 
it was the business of the administrator to govern and of the 
scholar to study; nowadays when a university degree is regarded 
as the open sesame to any petty administrative job we are falling 
into the danger of so confusing the issues that neither will have the 
necessary facilities for doing either one or the other. 

Whether we are to have an educated laity in the future, a laity 
in which leaders and scholars occupy their proper places, depends 
primarily on the universities. In the case of Catholic students the 
university chaplaincies can play a great part, not only in 
developing the understanding of the Faith, which is their principal 
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purpose, but also by laying the foundations of a sound philosophy 
of knowledge. In default of this we run the risk of a future genera- 
tion of Jacks-in-office whose nuisance value will be enhanced by 
their right to add B.A. or B.Sc. to their signatures. 

That there are now university chaplains in all the English 
and Welsh universities is an indication that these problems are 
understood by the Hierarchy, but it is a matter for some disquiet 
that, of these twenty-four, only eight are full-time chaplains, resi- 
dent in chaplaincies. The remainder are either curates working 
in parishes or members of religious Orders who are free to do 
part-time work in the university. From what has been said it is 
clear that the chaplain must not only provide the means of 
religious observance, Mass and Conferences on Dogmatic and 
Moral Theology, but must also be prepared to act as a moral 
tutor, for which purpose he must know his students individually, 
and this, even in a university where the number of Catholic 
students is small, say only two hundred, is a full-time job. The 
ideal way of carrying out this work is by forming the body of 
Catholic students in any university into a para-parish, in which 
their needs can be met and their outlook enlarged by social inter- 
change and discussion. For this a university church and chap- 
laincy are essential. 

The need, first, is to provide university students with the 
means of understanding the Faith at the same intellectual level at 
which they appreciate their secular studies. The two must march 
in step, or disaster to faith and probably to morals will result. 
It is not enough merely to provide courses of conferences on dog- 
matic and moral themes week by week, or even to encourage the 
reading of recommended books. A means must be found of ensur- 
ing that the Faith is really studied and understood. The Union of 
Catholic Students has sponsored a study-group scheme, the publi- 
cations of which are invaluable in this regard; by following the 
courses Outlined the Catholic student can cover, at any rate, the 
essentials of the Faith in a period of three years, working in a 
group with eight or nine others. ‘The work of preparation for the 
meetings of the study-group must be done by the students them- 
selves, who take it in turns week by week to introduce discussion 
upon the subject of inquiry, though a priest is always present to 
indicate erroneous lines of thought and to sum up. Provided the 
students are perfectly frank in discussion, not withholding 
opinions for fear they may be judged heretical, this method is of 
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the highest value in forming a Catholic mind and conscience, and 
since the subject of study has no apparent utilitarian value, those 
who take part in it are unconsciously developing a philosophy of 
knowledge which is in line with the Catholic tradition. 

In this training the University Mass is central; indeed, the 
pivot upon which all else turns. By means of participating Sunday 
by Sunday in the Holy Sacrifice offered by their chaplain, either 
a Dialogue Mass or, better still, a sung Mass in which all join, 
repeating or singing the Ordinary, the Catholic learns the concept 
of vocation and his right relation to the community. In the Mass 
the results of human work in rendering the gifts of God into the 
form of food are offered to Him who returns them to us having 
transformed them into the Victim of sacrifice, the Body and 
Blood of Our Redeemer, Who in Holy Communion transforms 
our lives into the image of His own. It is not hard for the student 
to see that this implies the consecration of his intellectual abilities 
to the service of God, and that by doing so he is fulfilling the 
purpose for which he and they were created. Again, it is in the 
Mass that the unity of the Mystical Body is realized at its highest 
earthly level, and the student learns that all education tends to 
this end, the enlargement of mind which is actuated by communi- 
cation of ideas, and that this union of minds is unreal unless it has 
its source in union with God. Briefly, the training of a Catholic 
student towards that place in the community for which his abili- 
ties fit him must be both intellectual and liturgical. Moral train- 
ing will follow upon these as the occasion occurs. In this con- 
nexion we might quote Chesterton’s epigram upon landladies, ‘If 
their views on the Universe are right their terms will be right.’ 

From what has been said, the necessity of having full-time 
chaplains at universities will clearly appear. Indeed, in some of 
the larger universities there is need for more than one, unless there 
are priests studying in the university itself. Where this occurs 
there is every reason for their acting as auxiliaries to the chaplain, 
as they can do in various ways without great sacrifice of the time 
which must be given to study. They can, for instance, act as 
assistants at study-groups. Indeed in a university the size of 
London, in which more than forty such groups meet each week, 
the presence and help given by student-priests is indispensable. 
Most of all by their presence and the fact that they are students 
for no ulterior motive, they exercise a great influence upon their 
fellow students. Nor are the laymen the only gainers. From their 
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contacts as fellow students the clergy learn to appreciate the lay- 
man’s problems and his outlook in dealing with them, and it is a 
source of encouragement to the layman to know that priests are 
aware of the problems of modern scholarship and by no means 
remote from them in what he sometimes imagines is the seclusion 
of the seminary. 

In spite of the difficulties which have been outlined there 
seems to be reasonable hope that from the universities there will 
emerge in the coming generations Catholic leaders and scholars 
who will immensely increase the prestige and status of the Church 
in this country, always provided that chaplains regard their work 
of training the students in their charge as a serious and specialized 
vocation. Once this is realized they will find a ready response 
from students who are for the most part dissatisfied with low ideals 
and quickly fired with enthusiasm. But it is important that chap- 
lains and students alike should see the totality of the problem and 
avoid partial forms of thinking of it. We co-operate in the Divine 
plan for the salvation of our souls by using the talents God has 
given us. By means of them we shall be saved or lost. For the 
Catholic at the university this means being first and foremost the 
good student. 
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at mathematics, and rather less than average at other 

things. But by and large, as might be expected, it is the 
same boys who are good at everything. And towards the end of 
their time in the Fifth Form, if it has not had to be decided long 
before, the question needs to be settled of the subjects in which 
they are to specialize. Or so it is in the present English and Welsh 
(less so in the Scottish) systems of education. For the scope of this 
article this fact had better be accepted, at least as a terminus a quo. 

This is the class of boys that matters for any discussion of the 
future of education and of industry. Of course, the other classes 
matter just as much, as individuals, to education and to society. 
But it is the handling of the ‘A-stream’ that will colour all future 
deployments of the nation’s talents. Everybody wants them. The 
senior masters in classics, history, modern languages, mathematics 
and the sciences are all hoping for a fair pick for next year; the 
Services need them for the future safety of the country, and are 
always willing to send a liaison officer down to talk and show 
films ; industry wants them badly, and has far more films to show, 
far more speakers, a torrent of extremely prosperous-looking 
brochures... . 

In the past there may have been voices of backwoodsmen on 
either side, which could be heard to say, either, “The future 
security and prosperity of the nation lies in its industrial expansion, 
and so all the able boys should be put to the sciences—Latin and 
Greek are no use in life’; or, alternatively, ‘Education isn’t meant 
to be of use; it isn’t for anything ; knowledge is its own end.’ But it 
is probably not necessary in these days to pay much attention to 
any extremists that may remain. Education and industry, seem- 
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ingly, started at opposite poles, but they have been drawn together 
progressively, even if they have not fully met. It has partly been 
need that has brought them closer. It seems fair to say that need 
has been greater on the side of industry. Certainly, the teacher has 
had to look far enough ahead to envisage some kind of opening or 
career for his pupil, but he has never worried much about the 
more able boy—/Ae would always make his way well somewhere in 
the world; and there was a time when schools tended to put their 
less able boys to the sciences, and urge the ‘A-stream’ to specialize 
in arts subjects. Here is a further reason why the ‘A-stream’ are at 
the centre of the problem. But it must also be said in justice that it 
is industry that has made the greater efforts to bring the two 
interests together: innumerable Conferences and Conventions 
have been arranged and supported by industry, not merely to 
persuade the schools, but to make every effort to understand and 
to meet their point of view. 

Industry’s point of view is well known and easy to understand, 
so there is perhaps little need to dilate on it. On the surface there 
is the inherent dynamism of industry, by which it necessarily ex- 
pands continuously, so that it almost involves a contradiction to 
think of it as static, as reaching a certain desirable level, beyond 
which it is not expedient to go. There is something frightening 
about this continuing surge forward: not because one fears new 
knowledge and its application, as one may sometimes fear the un- 
foreseen and unfamiliar through lack of adventurousness; but 
because man seems caught up and carried on by his own machines 
to a destination he is not choosing and cannot choose; it is the pace 
that is frightening rather than the progress, for there has always 
been development, but man-made; there is a sense that the system 
has taken control and is beyond the power of any government or 
any human agency to direct. For there is not merely the inherent 
impetus of a nation’s industry. Even if an Ideal Commonwealth 
could be written that set a proper term to industrialization, in an 
industrial world that Commonwealth could not survive: industry 
lives on and thrives by competition with other nations, so that the 
law for all at once becomes ‘advance or perish’. 

A word like ‘revolution’ can become too blunted with use to 
leave any mark. But it may not be fully and generally realized that 
we are now said by the scientists of industry to be in the throes of a 
second industrial revolution, liable to be as widespread in its 
effects as the first. The generation now at school will have to con- 
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tend with more than the normal expansiveness of industry. Careful 
statistical inquiries made recently are prepared to prophesy that, by 
1970, industry will need 100 per cent more qualified scientists than 
it employs at present. But even these figures may be made to look 
foolish by the actual march of events. Sir Reginald Verdon Smith, 
speaking a year ago to one of the many fruitful meetings arranged 
by industry with headmasters, said: ‘In these days we are taking 
part in a fascinating transition from the old mechanical stage of 
industry to a new stage, in which changes as far-reaching as those 
which followed the harnessing of steam are open to us.’ This is but 
one of many pronouncements from the managers of industry that 
underlines the gravity of the need. 

And, at a deeper level than that of any mere arms-race or 
market competition, industry knows that its power involves an 
enormous responsibility to man. The social revolution has already 
taken place; industrialization is on us, whether we like it or not, 
and it cannot be halted or wished away;; it brings in its train vast 
problems, not only of a technical nature, but of human relation- 
ships and human happiness; whether it all turns out to the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of man depends on the men who 
control and shape it. Industry does not merely offer exciting pros- 
pects to the young of discovery and the use of their talents— 
perhaps the most exciting that can be offered by any career; it 
knows that it needs for its own welfare and development all the 
devotion and all the idealism that it can enlist. Even from the point 
of view of efficiency the leaders of industry are now prepared to 
recognize, and repeat over and over again, that their great prob- 
lem is that of human relationships within industry itself. But they 
also see beyond to the impact of industry on man’s life. And this 
is their plea to the schools: that mankind itself urgently needs to 
put its finest resources into industry. 

The schoolmaster’s point of view is less easily weighed in any 
scale, and does not get the same publicity. He is certainly im- 
pressed by the case stated to him; he realizes that education (or 
schooling) is not a clearly definable absolute, but has meant 
different things at different times, and has at all times branched 
many ways; he sees the need to meet the challenge; but he prob- 
ably approaches industry with a good residue of misgivings, which 
he does not often get a chance to air quite honestly. Perhaps 
within these friendly covers he may be allowed to take them out, 
shake them a bit, and give them clear expression, Even if some of 
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them are stated rather crudely and roughly, he will feel a bit better 
for having got them off his chest. After all, he did not choose 
industry as his own career—even the teacher of mathematics or 
the sciences—and it cannot be immediately assumed that he would 
have been a failure! 

To the educator there is always a certain air of pragmatism 
about industry. There the law prevails that what works is best, and 
through so much of its history the guide and standard for industry 
has been a very short-term view of what matters, and of what 
success comprises. l’ruth pursued for its own sake must always 
work in the long run, and the teacher is liable to be content to 
have the truth as his goal and to allow it to work out its own salva- 
tion: it is great, and will prevail. At any rate he thinks that his 
pupil must first learn honestly to pursue truth and value it, and he 
is afraid of allowing the latter’s interest to be bounded by what he 
sees to be immediately useful. 

When you have to direct and advise boys towards the course 
of study they should adopt, you are first of all conscious of the 
enormous twist you may be giving to their whole lives. Parents are 
amazingly docile about the whole business, and the boys them- 
selves often have, and can only have, extremely little idea of the 
implications of their own choice. You simply cannot decide first 
upon a career, and then treat the boy as a mere means, as it were, 
to attain it. Often enough you have to persuade a boy away from 
a chosen course of life, because he seems to you to be made quite 
differently; and he himself can only have the sketchiest idea of 
what the life demands. As he progresses up from the bottom of the 
school, it becomes steadily clearer which are his best subjects, in 
which he feels most at home, where lies his flair, his taste. And this, 
surely, is the only direction in which he can be turned. More often 
than not he will still have no idea of his ultimate career, when he 
has started to specialize—how can he, till he has had a chance to 
look round more at life? You tell him not to worry: he will find Ars 
way of life, when his own talents have been more developed. 

It is always with some qualms and sadness that one settles one 
of those ‘A-stream’ boys into a Sixth-Form group where he will do 
predominantly mathematics and sciences for just those last years 
at school, when all the rest of his hard-won training should come 
to fruition. A boy cannot even begin to handle abstract ideas until 
he is of Sixth-Form age, and just when he is ready for the really 
human qualities and values of history and of literature to unfold 
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in his mind, it is all shut off. Schools have, rightly enough, had to 
concern themselves far more with careers than they used to; but 
education is never the same thing as a preparation for a career and 
can never become so; it is always the development and training 
of talents that are there, and the stocking of a man’s mind with 
the riches of man’s achievement. It is necessary to balance the 
scientist’s training with some supplementary classes in literature 
and the arts. Necessary, but not enough: there is room for so few 
of them, if he is to be able to compete with others in his chosen 
line. It takes all of two years to train others in Sixth-Form groups 
to think in terms of history and of literature, and it simply cannot 
be done in tabloid form and without the backbone of concentrated 
personal study. Your scientist will feel inferior in such subjects to 
his contemporaries who are specializing in them, and will often 
react by deliberate philistinism, pushing them away from him and 
claiming to have found a better way. His course of study does not 
of itself encourage him to read, and he will often be afraid to open 
his mouth about, and so repel interest in, such matters as current 
affairs which are not really anybody’s special line of advantage. 
How often will the really quite average boy, who has learnt to 
read, excel in school societies far above those who outstripped him 
easily in the lower reaches of the school! 

Industry may proclaim that its great problems are human 
ones, and that its great need is for men to handle men, but the 
school scientist is manifestly dealing all his days with things and 
not with men. How can he learn that way to understand and 
manage men? 

Indeed there seems to be a certain inevitable materialism 
about industry (let the prejudices really come out and have their 
fling!) for all its pressing human problems. It is new language 
for industry, when it speaks of its need of human insight and of 
spiritual idealism. We have heard far more of material prosperity 
and the ‘standard of living’—coupled as if they meant the same 
thing : as if man’s end was only material comfort, and the standard 
by which the goodness of his life could be measured was simply a 
scale in which his marketable goods could be set against those of 
other men. When all the relations between manager and employee 
have been happily settled, and the captains of industry found and 
trained who can handle the best talents of our time, what is it all 
to be directed to? More refrigerators? Better roads for faster trans- 
port, that will speed up further the already intolerable tempo of 
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our life? Have we really taught boys the wealth of man’s achieve- 
ment and creative powers (a share in God’s inexhaustible energy) 
only in order that he may devise and distribute finer fabrics? A 
man has only one life to live. If we teach him nothing else, let us 
leave in him at least the one ambition to spend it doing something 
that he may look back on with right pride. 


* * * 


Industry and Education started, as it were, at the opposite 
poles of truth and expediency, and they have not met. Their aims 
are different and they approach each other with some misunder- 
standings and with some reservations. And it is well that this is so 
—well that they do approach, and well that they have not over- 
hurried and over-simplified their fusion. 

The truth surely is that the Western and Christian world has 
not yet devised or evolved an industrial civilization, though it has 
been in the process of doing so through the wars and social con- 
vulsions of nearly two centuries. Industry started as an out- 
growth on what was then generally recognized to be civilization, 
but has expanded, slowly at first, and then with alarming rapidity, 
until it has coloured the whole of social, economic, political, and 
therefore the whole of religious, life. It has often threatened to 
engulf civilization, but the old institutions and standards of value 
have shown a great power to absorb and modify and incorporate 
the new terms of existence. Often the cry of crisis and decadence 
has been raised, and terrible warnings of collapse have been 
sounded, till the very word ‘crisis’ has lost its meaning and come 
to describe the normal condition of life. But it is possible still to 
believe in the vitality of the old-established values. Has Chris- 
tianity now a larger task to perform in baptizing the scientific dis- 
coveries of man than it had in its infancy, when faced with the 
task of incorporating the Graeco-Roman world into the Body of 
Christ? And if it triumphed and created there, through centuries 
of suffering and confusion, shall we despair because we stand in 
the thick of another battle and do not yet see the outcome? 

One simple solution to the confronting of Industry and Educa- 
tion has been found. We shall not call it an industrial civilization. 
It is the Soviet system. With the true vision of a prophet and the 
wild over-simplification of a tyrannical mind, Karl Marx saw the 
coming of Economic Man and devised an Ideal Commonwealth 
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for him to live in: in it there is no clash between Education and 
Industry, because the former is totally subjected and subordinated 
to Industry’s canon of immediate expediency. 

This is a solution to man’s most pressing problem. And it will 
not do to criticize it from our professorial chairs, if we are not pre- 
pared to work hard to provide another and a better one. 

It hardly falls within the scope of this article, and would in any 
case be foolhardy, to try to sketch the hoped-for industrial civili- 
zation of the future. A writer like Simone Weil is full of insights 
and of detailed suggestions as to how industry and the whole life of 
man need to be fused and welded into a unity that is not merely an 
efficient industrial machine, but gives a worthy shape to a human 
life that is based on the foundation of industrial work. She was 
French! It may well be that a master-mind will spin out of the 
clear light of intellectual vision a blueprint for the Christian world 
to offset Marx’s terrible alternative. But it may also be that the 
incurably empiricist British, the first to industrialize, may also, by 
the process of trial and error that has made all their great institu- 
tions, be the first to reach in practice the goal towards which our 
western world has been struggling with such agony for so long. 

It is perhaps permissible, however, to make some suggestions, 
within this wider context of what the mutual aim of Industry and 
Education must be, as to the immediate modifications that are 
called for from either side. And if, even in a general way, the 
viewpoints of the two parties have been fairly stated in the earlier 
paragraphs, the conclusion seems to be a fairly simple one. 

Education in this age must be for Industry. But it must also be 
an education of Industry. And this is a fact that the controllers of 
Industry seem now to recognize thernselves. It is not only that 
great industrial magnates still, in their fifties and sixties, show a 
disarming tendency to shift from foot to foot and to apologize for 
their split infinitives when brought into the presence of head- 
masters. It is not even that Industry has ceased to clamour for all 
the ‘A-boys’ to do science in the Sixth, and is making it increas- 
ingly possible, through scholarships and transfer courses, for the 
arts student to enter industry with technical qualifications. In 
making these concessions to Education, Industry is not merely 
being pragmatic, and recognizing that it is otherwise going to go 
on losing many of the best young men. But it is coming to see more 
and more explicitly that technicians are not enough: great, and 
indeed increasing, as is the demand for qualified scientists, Indus- 
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try itself is stating openly that its greatest need is for men who are 
steeped in human interests and have attained thereby some power 
of vision, some idealism, some sense of long-term values. 

Education has always thought the same. Indeed, in the eyes 
of Education, Industry has not yet gone nearly far enough. There 
will never be in existence a manpower equipped to build an indus- 
trial civilization until, instead of admitting the arts students by 
way of exception, Industry is prepared to make them the rule of 
its intake. Other professions and careers have always looked to the 
schools and universities for men who are first schooled and taught 
to think as men, and have then been prepared themselves to teach 
the technicalities of their trade. Why not Industry? Medicine has 
never thought that doctors were trained technicians or applied 
scientists: it has openly preferred the more amply developed man 
for entry to what is essentially a human relationship, and has been 
prepared to provide for him long years of training after leaving 
school. If Education is to put its case at its strongest, it would say 
that the short-term pragmatic standard has been from the begin- 
ning the evil genius of Industry, and that here in its relations with 
Education it has not yet sufficiently been exorcized. 

This would involve a great deal of the scientific matter now 
demanded from schools being taught in industry itself—which 
would go a long way towards solving the teacher-shortage for 
science subjects. But there must be concessions on the other side as 
well, even if comparable ones are not here advocated. It is a great 
pity that those ‘A-boys’ do not all go on doing mathematics to a 
fairly advanced level in the Sixth, even if they are doing a great 
deal of literature and history as well: at the age of schooling the 
subject has well-tried powers of training thought, and the task of 
industry would be made considerably lighter. But, in the present 
system of university entrance and award, they would be severely 
handicapped if they did. Far too much of the tone is set in Sixth 
Form education by the struggle for scholarships, for kudos, for a 
better showing than the other schools. The case against specializa- 
tion is often over-simplified, as if there were some inherent virtue 
in doing more things less well; but few would deny that the limits 
of specialization are made too restricted by the increasing demands 
of technical careers, and by the methods of selection for all too few 
awards and places at the older universities. 

The direction in which these conclusions point may seem to 
represent a very one-sided view. But, behind any merely partisan 
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opinion of how to handle this detail or that, there surely stands a 
greater context and a wider truth. It is no new thing for man to 
struggle with the forces of nature, and to bend them to serve the 
ends for which God has made him. Throughout his history he has 
done nothing else. Now he has disclosed new powers, new tools, 
new precious ‘stones’. From this there can never grow an indus- 
trial framework of life that will be in truth a civilization, until the 
new order is grafted firmly on to the old, and the strong roots of 
human life and creative power with all their manifold potentiali- 
ties are allowed to permeate and to vivify the new knowledge and 
the new techniques. 
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where there are so many experts (and simultaneously so 

many others who think they are) as education. It is possible 
that politics may run it a close second, and the two disciplines are 
notorious for their wildcat schemes. This is not an excuse for 
avoiding saying anything about education, but in the nature of a 
warning. This article is concerned largely with problems, and I 
am not under the delusion that a problem needs only to be stated 
to be solved. On the contrary, I am sure that the solution to the 
problems needs carefully working out, carefully controlled experi- 
ment and, above all, a resolution to learn from past mistakes. I am 
sure that makeshift answers, though better than no solutions at all, 
are going to be most unhelpful. In this same connexion it is well 
to remember that though time might be the great healer, it is by 
no means the universal healer, and that an attitude of masterly 
inactivity will sometimes have the same result as bone idleness: 
disaster. 

To a large extent we are just on the fringe of our problems, 
since the frequency of financial crises has delayed the provision of 
buildings that were planned some ten years or so ago. This has 
enabled us to correct some of the mistakes we made when we 
entered the ranks of the prophets, generally armed with defective 
statistics and a rather rash hope that providence would see us 
through. After ten years we know that we have prayed, but we 
have also paid and must go on paying! 

The scheme for secondary education for all cut right across 
our normal organization. The desirable unit is the parish unit, 
and we have fitted education into it. The church, the hall, the 
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school are the components, and the parish clergy are enabled to 
keep in close touch with the children of the parish as well as with 
their parents. The school plays its part in the parish’s social and 
liturgical life. It gives plays and concerts, provides altar servers 
and personnel for processions, and sometimes provides either the 
church choir or an alternative to it. The teaching staff is regarded 
as not only the preceptors of the young, but also valuable parish 
auxiliaries. The whole forms a closely-knit unit on which for about 
a hundred and fifty years the Church has relied for its stability. 
Slum clearance and rehousing have broken into the unit, but only 
to have similar units re-form on new housing estates with an 
energy and vitality often greater than that of the mother-parish. 
It is a successful pattern (though not quite so successful as is some- 
times imagined) and promises stability and a sure basis for expan- 
sion in the future. 

It was not education but finance that made the first inroads 
into this unit. Borrowing and lending were centralized for 
reasons of economy, and the parish lost some of the autonomy 
that it had. Then came the new scheme for education, with its 
inter-parochial secondary schools. This was not something 
entirely new, for the grammar school had drawn its children from 
an even wider area, but the grammar school had only affected a 
small number of the children in any one parish. Normally the 
parish had not bothered about its grammar school children. The 
secular clergy or religious who ran these schools were doubtless 
looking after them, and in any case some were destined for higher 
education, perhaps at the university, by which they would be lost 
to the parish. There were, and are, individual parish priests who 
had not this attitude, but the bulk of them had. Now a situation 
was going to arise whereby all the children from the age of eleven 
were to be educated outside the parish unit. Education from five 
to eleven was to be parochial, and after that it was to be extra- 
parochial. There had been examples of this where the parish had 
only a primary school and its children moved off at the age of 
eleven to the through-school in the next parish, but these examples 
were not frequent enough to call attention to the problem that 
was arising. How was the parish to keep in touch with these 
children? Was the attempt to be made to bring them together out- 
side school hours, or was contact to be made through their 
families? Could their priests go into the new schools and see them 
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Efforts have been made on all the lines stated, but there have 
been obvious defects in each method tried. The youth club as a 
centre for these older children outside school hours has by no 
means been the answer. Its voluntary nature makes for a small 
attendance, and nearly always the boy you want to keep in touch 
with is never there. It has been possible to go into the through- 
school, and headmasters have often welcomed the visits, but fear 
of disrupting the programme and the fact that numbers are often 
not great have deterred many priests. To a large extent the ten- 
dency has been to leave the whole business to the school. There 
are two other possibilities, the appointment of a priest to the 
teaching staff, and the appointment of one of the local priests as 
chaplain to the school. I very much doubt whether any real ex- 
amination of the possibility of the wider Catholic community 
which the last two experiments seem to accept has been attempted. 
There is an objection against the tight parochial unit in our cities 
and towns (and the great majority of the Catholic population are 
town-dwellers) that there is over-isolation. The late Father 
Bernard Grimley questioned whether our mixed schools did not 
discourage Catholic marriages, and certainly parish priests have 
observed that their young men look outside the parish for their 
wives. I am not advocating the Catholic Modern School as a 
match-making establishment, but there is a possibility that it may 
encourage the boy and girl to be aware of a larger Catholic com- 
munity than their own parishes. This larger community is, of 
course, attached to a school, and I do not by any means think that 
old pupils’ associations carry on the work after school-leaving. 
These could be transformed, but there are other Catholic Asso- 
ciations which by their nature are extra-parochial, and I have 
the feeling that Occam’s razor can well be applied to society 
founding! 

There are obviously two problems in the situation I have out- 
lined above: how to guarantee the Church’s influence on the 
pupils of the secondary school, and how to inculcate the idea of 
the wider Catholic community that this new organization of edu- 
cation has forced on us. It is worth looking at the first problem 
again: how can we guarantee the Church’s influence on the 
secondary school pupil? Of the two solutions proposed, the 
appointment of a priest to the staff seems to be the more effectual. 
I am not arguing here from a theoretical angle, but from the 
observation of the influence of priests teaching in grammar 
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schools. For good or ill the priest who generally has the greatest 
influence on a boy is the priest who has taught him. It is very 
difficult for a parish priest or curate to have this near relationship 
because of a great many other calls on his time, and, what is of 
greater importance, the boy who becomes an altar server and so 
forth is not always the boy who requires influencing. It is rather 
the boy whose home is not of the best from the point of view of 
religion, and this boy has the priest at school. ‘The appointment of 
a priest as chaplain to the school 1s better than nothing, but since 
this is very much a part-time job, we can hardly expect the same 
result. 

Yet this is only part of the story. I was impressed some years 
ago by a boy who told me that five years at the grammar school 
had cut him off from his parish, and he was finding it difficult to 
get back into it. Homework, school games and so forth had con- 
centrated his loyalties extra-parochially, and now those ties had 
disappeared, leaving nothing in their place. This had happened 
even though the school had taken great care not to try to pro- 
vide a substitute for parochial life. I think this is not a common 
case, but it is a danger signal. I feel that there should be an attempt 
to give our boys and girls the best of both worlds: the wider view 
of the larger Catholic community, and at the same time the more 
intimate existence in the parish. The secondary school should not 
try to provide the services of a parish. Mass should be a corporate 
act of worship of the school, not a substitute for Mass in the parish. 
Holy Communion at school should be provided because a child 
cannot get to Mass and Communion in the parish, and the same 
applies to Benediction. Confessions should only be heard at school 
because Confession in the parish church is difficult, e.g. on the eve 
of First Friday or a feast day, when pupils are likely to be pre- 
vented by homework, etc., from going. The habit of receiving the 
sacraments in a parish church should be encouraged, not broken. 
I feel sure that a lively interest in the whole school, not only in 
their own parishioners, by the parish priests of the contributing 
parishes, is likely to help in the cultivation of the wider concep- 
tion of the Catholic community. I am sure the good will not only 
be done to the pupils! Here a close co-operation between the 
headmaster and staff and clergy is going to be most helpful. The 
heads of secondary schools that I know are most anxious for this, 
and I still remember a most helpful discussion, helpful to both 
sides, between the staff of a Modern School and the parish priests 
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of the contributing parishes, on the difficulties of giving religious 
instruction in the school. 

If secondary education for all creates problems for parishes in 
their relationship with their children, it makes even further prob- 
lems in the provision of this form of education, problems which 
are often basically financial. Of course it is true that there are 
some areas where it has proved impossible to build a Secondary 
Modern School for Catholic children, and they have had to be 
sent, with appropriate arrangements for religious instruction, to 
the County School. This is an extension of the policy that has had 
to be adopted in some areas where Catholic children have no 
grammar school accommodation. 

The Newman Demographic survey figures (cf. The Tablet of 29 
October and 5 November 1955) came asa surprise in their revelation 
of our general deficiency of educational accommodation, but when 
analysed they are even more revealing. It appears that 35.6 per 
cent of our children are not in a Catholic Infant School, a figure 
which can be at least partially explained by distance from school. 
At the primary-school stage 30 per cent are missing, and at the 
secondary-school stage 38.2 per cent. These figures seem to illus- 
trate what has been an observable fact, that Catholics are primary- 
school minded, or, should I say, elementary-school minded. 

Secondary education for all has forced us to face the reality as 
we have not faced it before. The only form of secondary school 
(excluding a few central schools) previous to the Act was the 
grammar school, and the provision of this has been left to the 
diocese or religious order who would be willing to provide the 
money. Normally a parish has not been interested in this provision. 

This indifference to grammar-school education is no compli- 
ment to the Catholic body. It is interesting to see that higher . 
education was the first thought in America, whereas in England 
it was the province of a few voices crying in a wilderness of 
demands for more and more elementary schools. There are 
definite signs that the demand for Secondary Modern Schools has 
taken the place of the demand for elementary schools, and that 
the grammar school is still insufficiently appreciated. This is a 
great pity in view of the service of the day grammar school to the 
Church in England. A century and a half ago the Catholic popu- 
lation contained a small, rich and well-educated minority and a 
majority of poor, ill-educated or uneducated people. By the end 
of the nineteenth century conditions had improved gradually, 
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largely through the work of the boarding-schools and the few day 
grammar schools that had been founded. In the last half century 
we have seen Catholics increasingly taking their places in the pro- 
fessional classes, and the grammar school has been largely respon- 
sible for this. ‘That it has at the same time increased the number of 
vocations is an interesting by-product of its activities. And yet we 
are still short of grammar-school places, and existing grammar 
schools are often overcrowded because of the need to take chil- 
dren travelling long distances from areas where there is no pro- 
vision. Parents have become grammar-school minded as they 
never were before the war, and most headmasters can testify to a 
demand well beyond the supply. It was an official of the Ministry 
of Education who said: ‘If you do not wish your Catholic popu- 
lation to be hewers of wood and drawers of water, pay attention 
to your grammar schools.’ It is an ominous warning, and there 
are pleasant signs that although it would appear that no grant is 
available for building an aided grammar school, Bishops are 
ready to pay considerable sums of money to make sure that the 
schools are built. It is an age, we are frequently told, when all 
doors are opened to the scientist, and Catholics can only play the 
part they should if the grammar schools are available. I have no 
need to emphasize the importance of a Catholic outlook in science. 

The financial problems raised by the whole question of schools 
is nothing strange or unknown to Catholics today. Life seems to be 
an almost ceaseless round of parish pools, bring-and-buy sales, 
raffles, and garden p.rties and many other painless methods of 
extracting money. The Hierarchy have made statements, and the 
whole situation has been clearly presented, notably by the present 
Bishop of Salford. It is only, as I have said at the beginning of this 
article, recurrent financial crises that have eased a burden too 
great to bear. Therefore all our school plans are inevitably a 
matter of choice rather than the pursuit of an ideal. The ideal is 
quite clear. We want places in Catholic schools for as many Cath- 
olic children as we can get in. Geographical location is apt to 
thwart us here and there, but even in these cases we would not be 
averse to considering a system of weekly boarders where this 
would be feasible. 

On looking from the cloudy heights of our ideals we find our 
feet are firmly placed in a much more drab reality. We have just 
so much money, and this must be used to the best purpose. We are 
then faced by the need to devise some system of priorities, and our 
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problems are thereby multiplied immediately. What should be 
our order of preference? We are tempted to say: grammar, 
modern and primary. Immediately objections are raised. In one 
area the lack of a primary school makes the task ox getting the 
children to a Modern School very difficult, and an overcrowded 
grammar school is managing still to take most applicants. In 
another area ‘through’-schools are so overcrowded that a Modern 
School is a necessary relief to bulging buildings and impossible 
teaching conditions. This story can be told with appropriate varia- 
tions throughout all the country, and it would be a rash man who 
would attempt to lay down any general principles. Where choice 
has to be made I am sure that it has to be made with all local 
factors in mind, and it must often be regarded as ‘the best of a bad 
job’. There is, however, one plea I feel I must make: the grammar 
school should not be left until last. Many priests can tell quite 
despairing stories of the lack of Catholic leadership in their 
towns, because there has been no Catholic grammar school. 
Probably the best solution in the long run is to build all types of 
school, and hope to solve at least some of the problems in at least 
one area. 

So far we have discussed only organizational and administra- 
tive problems, but secondary education has its own internal prob- 
lems which have by no means been solved, and perhaps not 
even voiced. You solve no problem by proclaiming ‘secondary 
education for all’, cutting off the tops of elementary schools, 
putting the pupils into a new building with better amenities and 
raising the school-leaving age to fifteen—all in the same breath. 
It is only shortage of money that has slowed the process down, and 
this has given an opportunity for the introduction of the Compre- 
hensive school, the chief arguments for which are rather political 
than educational, though this does not mean that there are no 
educational arguments for it. Finally we were told that in the new 
tripartite system—grammar, technical and modern—there was to 
be equality of status. This last failed to deceive parents whose 
children failed to pass the scholarship, and the conflict of theories, 
and the haste with which they are put into practice, has given the 
newer forms of secondary education very little chance. We cannot 
pronounce on success or failure since the work has not yet begun. 
The grammar-school tradition and its status have been worked 
out over a long period with careful experiment and a favourable 
atmosphere of freedom. The Modern School has not yet really 
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begun this work. We have broken out into a rash of particoloured 
caps and blazers, house systems and prize days which are affecting 
primary schools and may any day now be found in infants’ schools. 
These things are no doubt very fine in their way, but a slavish 
imitation of the grammar school is going to achieve very little. It 
is not equality of status (if this can exist) that requires emphasiz- 
ing, it is difference of functions. 

In this I see a great opportunity for the Catholic Modern 
School. Its articles of government normally give its governing 
body control over its curriculum, and within reasonable limits 
there is the possibility of working out something of real utility. 
These Modern Schools will educate anything from 70 per cent to 
85 per cent (depending upon grammar-school intake) of our Cath- 
olic children, and therefore the bulk of the Catholic population 
will pass through their doors. What must be provided is a good 
Catholic education suitable to their ability. The solution to this 
problem is not as easy as may first appear. The spread of intelli- 
gence in the average Modern School is very great, sometimes 
ranging from children who could get some subjects in the General 
Certificate, and are therefore little below grammar-school 
standard, to others who are so backward and dull that they have 
only just escaped being earmarked for education in special schools. 
Most of the children are not academically inclined and are look- 
ing forward to one thing only: the day they leave school. They 
have the thoroughly sound idea that school is only the means to 
an end, and as far as they are concerned the end cannot come 
quickly enough! These difficulties can be overcome if staffing is in- 
creased, which is unlikely at the moment, and if the approach to 
the children is changed. It is true to say, I believe, that much 
senior education at Modern School level is uninspired and 
thoroughly boring. There is more than there should be of this 
type of teaching in the grammar school, but the further aim of 
working for necessary qualifications partly neutralizes its effect. 
In the Modern School there is no such further aim, and so success 
depends very much on the teaching. There is a lot of rethinking of 
approach going on, but not nearly enough. The aim of the school 
is not to keep their pupils occupied and out of mischief until the 
day the school with a grateful sigh pushes them, gently or other- 
wise according to the child’s record, into the big world! The 
appeal must be to their curiosity and interest. I know that there is 
a percentage in the Modern Schools whose curiosity and interest 
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are either misdirected or practically nil, just as there are children 
in the grammar school whose interest in academic subjects is non- 
existent. That does not justify inactivity, and I am sure that if a 
start were made, in the long run the education in the Modern 
School would become different and much more successful. 

The necessity for a fresh approach applies even more strongly 
in the teaching of religion. Much of the Church’s dogmatic 
theology is very difficult to understand, but until just recently 
little attempt has been made to put it in a form that children at 
whatever stage they are could assimilate. Great strides have been 
made in Infant teaching and are being made in the Primary 
school: they are just beginning in the Senior school. I am sure the 
causes of this are many, including the fear of heresy by the 
teacher. There has been, too, the tendency, despite the good 
work done by Training Colleges, for teachers to fear to venture 
outside the old established lines. ‘The specialist vocabulary of theo- 
logians is still taught without its really being understood, and the 
religious lesson can easily become the dullest in the whole curricu- 
lum. Teachers are well aware of this, and attempts are being 
made to improve method, and, what is more important, to get 
textbooks that are as attractive and well done as the textbooks in 
secular subjects. Even when this is done, there still remains the 
problem of putting knowledge into practice. Ideally the child 
should be so convinced of the importance of Mass that he would 
not miss it for the world; in practice things rarely work out that 
way. The school has always been aware of this need, and works 
away against great odds to achieve its aim. I have read much on 
the subject of the school and the leakage, and the major part of 
the writings have always missed the fundamental point that the 
influence of the school on a child is practically always less than 
parental influence, and that going to Mass and the Sacraments 
depends very much on the state of things in the home. 

It is of importance to make some general comment on the 
whole of Catholic secondary education. For historical reasons 
we are a minority and tend to act as a closed community. Despite 
papal and episcopal exhortations we are only now beginning to 
have an appreciable effect on the community. The reason is not 
difficult to find. So often we have gone into public and professional 
life as defenders of Catholic principles and positions. ‘The action is 
commendable from the Church’s point of view, but there is a grave 
danger that we may become nothing but a pressure group. We 
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have much more to give to life in the country than that. We have 
social and moral principles, codes of conduct and standards of 
behaviour which can be used for the regeneration of society, but .- 
only if we are resolved to go into professional unions and public 
life to work for everybody in the light of our Catholic principles. 
In brief, if we are to have the effect that we all desire, we must be 
prepared to drop our parochial outlook. Quite a lot can be done 
in the schools to assist this broadening of outlook. I can see no 
reason why both teachers and schools should not take a general 
interest in the educational world of which they are a part. It is 
being done in a great many places, but it should be done univer- 
sally. All our grant-aided and many of our independent schools 
are part of the area’s general educational provision. They should 
regard themselves as such, and not imagine that the degree of 
independence given by direct or voluntary-aided status means 
that they should stand aside from the educational life of the town 
in which they are situated. Boys and girls from Catholic schools 
should take part in inter-school games and athletics. Schools 
should be pleased when their pupils are chosen to represent their 
towns and counties. Their staffs should take part and an interest 
in all educational movements, in local civic societies, discussion 
groups, school lectures and the rest. We are gravely in error if we 
give our children the idea that they are to be apart from the rest 
of their fellow-citizens. I believe that Catholic schools are break- 
ing down the barriers more and more, and it will be of great 
benefit to the Catholics of tomorrow. 

Any survey of Catholic secondary education today leaves the 
impression that we are in a transitional age. There is a great 
demand for scientists, and the grammar school is changing its 
courses in order to meet that demand. In an age of specialization 
general education must not be lost under the increasing demands 
of specialists, and in a post-Christian age religious instruction is 
becoming more and more vital. Technical education is more 
popular (the shortage of specialist teachers is a clear proof of that), 
and we are faced with attaching technical streams to grammar or 
Modern Schools except in those areas where there are enough 
children to fill such a school. ‘The teaching in the Modern School is 
still searching for a suitable pattern, and the problems of compre- 
hensive schools are only just beginning to appear. One of the most 
interesting developments is the building of chapels in Modern 
Schools, Every so often educationists turn their attention to the 
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need of integration in a school, most often seeking the unity in 
some subject in the syllabus. Beyond an experiment some years 
ago to integrate the curriculum in the syllabus of religious instruc- 
tion, Catholics have not been over-preoccupied with this side of 
education. If I interpret the climate of opinion correctly, it is that 
integration is to be sought rather in the life of the school than in 
any artificial arrangement of syllabus or curriculum. That life is 
a Catholic one, dependent upon Catholic practice and a Catholic 
attitude. The building of a chapel in a school gives that life a 
geographical centre. It opens up the possibility of Mass, Benedic- 
tion, the due celebration of feast days in the school, and the 
opportunity for encouraging visits to the Blessed Sacrament. It is 
the outward sign of the determination that a Catholic school is a 
community and not simply an educational sausage-machine ! 

No survey of Catholic education can be complete without 
some consideration of the part the parents play in it. It is a funda- 
mental of Catholic educational theory that children belong to 
their parents, and Catholic secondary schools are doing all they 
can to get parents interested in the school itself as well as in their 
children. Careers advice and service are improving, and what 
might well be called the pastoral work of the school is very highly 
developed, so that there are occasions when the school can tell the 
parents more about their children than they know themselves. 
Here again encouragement to take an interest in the school as a 
whole and in the work it is doing will give an increased awareness 
of possibilities to the average parent, and provide the co-operation 
with the school which is so necessary if a child is to get the most 
out of his education. 

This survey has been rather one of raising hares than catching 
them, but I am quite impenitent about it. I have no delusions 
about my capability of solving the problems I have raised, and 
when I have suggested lines of solution, they are only tentative. It 
could not be otherwise. The field of education, even of Catholic 
education, is so wide and involved that we can only hope to reach 
any solution to our problems after great thought and careful ex- 
periment. Perhaps the two problems which are most urgent are 
those of inculcating the idea of the Catholic community as being 
wider than the parish and of making Catholics realize that they 
are very much a part of the community in which they live. In the 
general sphere of everyday life these are the two most important 
lessons we have to learn. It is certain that the effectiveness of the 
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Catholic body can be increased only when the sense of unity of the 
whole is increased, and when the barriers which isolate us from 
the general community are broken down. Both these barriers are 
habits of thought which we ourselves have developed, and unless 
we are willing to change those habits we are never likely to have 
the effect we should have. We are the leaven, but the chances of 
acting on the mass of dough are nullified if the leaven is wrapped 


up in grease-proof paper! 
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COUNTING THE COST 


A Scale Without Precedent 
By THE BISHOP OF SALFORD 


T is almost impossible to estimate the amount of money which 
| ws Catholic community has expended, and is expending, on 

the education of its children. Statistics are available concerning 
those Catholic schools which form part of the public education 
system of this country, and are maintained by local education 
authorities. No figures are available, however, for other schools— 
direct grant or independent—which do not normally appear in 
the Annual Reports of the Ministry of Education. The directory 
entitled Catholic Schools in England and Wales, published in 1954 by 
the Catholic Education Council, gives a list of 57 direct grant 
schools with a total of 27,471 children, and 587 independent 
schools with a total of 98,130 children. The number of voluntary 
aided schools (schools maintained by the local education authori- 
ties) is given as 1,694 with a total of 407,776 children. These figures 
are certainly incomplete, and must be compared with the Ministry 
of Education annual returns. The figures for voluntary aided 
schools, as given by the Ministry of Education for January 1955, 
are 1,910 schools or departments with a total of 458,790 pupils. 
From these figures it would appear that the total number of 
children in Catholic schools in England and Wales is approxi- 
mately 600,000. 

Prior to the 1944 Education Act the cost of providing the 
school buildings for all these children was met by the Catholic 
community. For a considerable number, not only the cost of the 
buildings and equipment but the day-to-day expenses of the 
schools are met from Catholic sources, either through the pay- 
ment of fees or through the willingness of religious orders to offer 
education to those children who need it without cost. 

By the provisions of the 1944 Education Act the education of 
children of school age is taken through two stages. Up to the age 
of eleven they receive primary education in primary schools. After 
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that age they are expected to transfer to secondary schools, 
possibly of different types, and continue their secondary education 
to the age of fifteen. The 1944 Education Act was a hard bargain 
so far as Catholics were concerned. It offered no financial assist- 
ance whatever for new school places and, at the best, offered only 
50 per cent of the cost which the Catholic community was ex- 
pected to undertake in reorganizing its schools so that Catholic 
children could go to a primary school up to the age of eleven, and 
then to a separate secondary school from the age of eleven to the 
age of fifteen. 

Our financial problems at the present time are concerned with 
putting into operation the requirements of the 1944 Act, and also 
with providing the new schools which are required by the post- 
war growth of the Catholic school population. The details of what 
our programme of reconstruction and reorganization has cost are 
given in the Catholic Truth Society pamphlet entitled The Cost of 
Catholic Schools. It is there shown that, on the completion of the 
1955-56 building programme, a total of £19,529,862 will have 
been spent on the erection of Catholic schools which will enable 
some of the reorganization in terms of primary and secondary 
schools to be carried out. The figure quoted does not include the 
cost of purchasing sites, the cost of site works, the fees charged by 
architects and quantity surveyors, nor any additional costs which 
may have arisen during the construction of the buildings. It is 
reasonable to assess these additional costs at about 10 per cent of 
the contract price for a given building, and it has, therefore, been 
reckoned that the total outlay on Catholic schools in the L.E.A. 
building programmes up to the end of 1956 is about £22,000,000. 

In addition to this expenditure, there has also been a consider- 
able amount of school building which is not recorded in the L.E.A. 
building programmes. No reference is made, for example, in these 
programmes to capital expenditure on independent schools or 
direct grant schools. If new voluntary schools are built and if no 
grant is payable on them (because they are providing new Cath- 
olic places) they are not normally included in a building pro- 
gramme. The Ministry of Education have drawn attention to the 
fact that the Catholic community in England and Wales has 
already built 31 schools of this type, providing 8,960 completely 
new places, and that four further schools are being built, with an 
additional 890 new places. It may be said, therefore, that up to 
the end of 1956 we have provided 9,850 completely new school 
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places. The whole cost of these has been borne by the Catholic 
community and, even at a low reckoning of £150 per place, this 
represents a total expenditure of £1,477,500, not a penny of 
which has attracted grant aid. 
The progress of voluntary school building since the war is 
given in the Ministry of Education’s report entitled Education in 
1955, published last July. The report puts the position as follows: 


More new voluntary school places were brought into use in 1955 
than in any other year since the war, and the number under con- 
struction was considerably greater than in 1954. Buildings com- 
pleted and projects started during 1955 raised the number of post- 
war schools and school places in use and in prospect to the following 

















figures : 
In Use Buildings in Progress 
Church of Roman Church of Roman 
Voluntary England Catholic England Catholic 
Schools 
Schools | Places \Schools | Places \Schools | Places \Schools | Places 
Rebuilt on _ site 
following fire 
or war damage 11 2,780 | 10 2,940 3 840 I 520 
Transferred under 
Section 16(1) 18 4,020 | 13 3,590 7 1,870 4 1,180 
Substituted under 
Section 16(2) .. 6 1,600 2 520 4 1,470 4 1,290 
Displaced pupils . . I 280 | 52 /|17,290; — _ 32 | 10,430 
Special Agreement I 450 | 28 | 10,670 3 1,095 | 17 7,230 
New without 
Grant -— — 31 8,960 | — -- 4 890 
Total 37 | 9,130] 136 | 43,970| 17 | 5,275 | 62 |21,540 





























Thus, in all, since the war we have built or rebuilt 198 Cath- 
olic voluntary schools and have provided a total of 65,510 school 


places.! 


Through the courtesy of the Ministry of Education, we have 
been supplied with details of the Catholic projects contained in 


1 For footnote see next page. 
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the programmes of the local education authorities which have 
been approved by the Ministry, and on which it was expected to 
make a start in the financial year 1956-57. Owing to credit re- 
strictions and other financial difficulties, it is possible that this 
programme will be delayed, or at least spread over a longer period. 
The figures show, however, that there are 79 Catholic projects in 
this list and that their total estimated cost will be £7,129,677. 
Details of these projects under diocesan headings are given as 
follows: 


WESTMINSTER L £ 


Herts, Hemel Hempstead Primary .. - 475432 
London, St. Marylebone, St. John’s Wood 
Primary , i -> 49,320 
, Fulham, Servite Primary ¥ .. 42,000 132,552 


BIRMINGHAM 


Dudley R.C. Secondary : e ». 41,400 

Staffs, Hednesford Secondary — ve .. 108,785 
Warwickshire, Leamington, Dormer Sec- 

ondary .. 108,785 

, Nuneaton, St. Joseph’s Secondary .. 35,000 


1 This passage was already in print when the Minister of Education gave more 
up-to-date information in answer to a question in the House of Commons, on 


13 December 1956. 
The Minister’s tabulated reply is as follows: 





Church of England 


Special 
Aided | agreement 
schools schools 




















(i) Number of pupils, January 1956 ..| 450,635 6200 


- we 








(ii) Number of schools completed since 
the war... 3 *" ve 38 


(iii) Number of places in (ii) .. - 10,965 


(iv) Number of schools under construc- 
tion, 1 October 1956 “a aa 19 





(v) Number of places in (iv) 


owaelg2 
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BIRMINGHAM—continued £ £ 
Birmingham, Bromford, Furs Estate gage 47,432 
, Handsworth Area Secondary .. . 99,000 
a, ; Northfield Secondary Modern .. 101,376 
Grammar .. .. 123,300 
Coventry, Deedmore Road Primary -» 475432 
Worcestershire, Hagley Secondary .. -. 93,456 
Birmingham, Cardinal Wiseman Secondary 40,000 845,966 
BRENTWOOD 
Essex, Basildon, Vange Primary oe _«. 4aeaea 





———, Chelmsford Secondary aa .. 98,736 
Southend-on-Sea Secondary .. ms 










CARDIFF 








Cardiff, Llanrumney Primary 
Newport, St. Patrick’s Primary 













CLIFTON 







Gloucester, Horton Road Junior .» 54,208 
Bristol, St. Bernadette’s Secondary .. .. 148,104 
Bath, Southstoke Secondary .. A .. 98,736 
Wilts, Swindon, Bessember Primary . 2a 348,480 


















HEXHAM AND NEWCASTLE 






Durham, Hebburn Grammar Technical .. 127,369 
Northumberland, Alnwick Secondary .. 49,368 







Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Kenton Secondary .. 142,824 
South Shields Secondary ¥ «+ 99,369 418,930 













LANCASTER 





Cumberland, Whitehaven Primary . % 
Preston, St. Maria Goretti Infants .. 47,350 
, Blessed Edmund Campion Secondary 100,865 195,647 
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LEEDS 


Doncaster, Cantley Secondary ; 
Dewsbury, St. John Fisher Secondary 
York, English Martyrs’ Primary 
Bradford, St. Blaise Secondary 
Leeds, St. Kevin’s Secondary 
Sheffield, St. Peter’s Secondary 


LIVERPOOL 


Lancs, Kirkby, St. Joseph’s Primary 

, St. Michael’s Primary . 

, Northwood Primary No. 1 

— Chorley, St. Augustine’s Secondary 

———, Hindley, Cardinal Newman Secondary 

——, Widnes, SS. Fisher and More Sec- 
ondary for Boys 

—,, ae’? St. Lawrence’s ‘Secondary for 


Boys 
Girls 





3 








Bootle, Netherton, St. Nicholas Secondary «. 


Liverpool, Gill Moss Primary 

, Belle Vale Primary 
——, ’ Gill Moss Secondary 
——, Walton Secondary 
St. Helen’s, Blackrock Secondary 
Warrington, Orford Secondary 
Wigan, St. Edward’s Primary 


MENEVIA 


Denbighshire, Wrexham Secondary Modern 


MIDDLESBROUGH 


Yorks N.R., Eston, South Bank Primary 
Middlesbrough, St. Pius X Primary .. 


NORTHAMPTON 


Beds, Bedford Secondary 
Northampton Secondary 
Peterborough Secondary 


£, 
152,548 
47,115 
54,208 
148,104 
197,472 
148,104 





83,950 
47,432 
142,296 
111,425 
142,824 


148,000 


49,368 
49,368 


99,880 
24,000 


81,312 
148,000 
101,376 
108,785 
148,104 

47,432 





93,456 











747,55! 


155332552 











NOTTINGHAM 


Derbyshire, Buxton Secondary 
Leicestershire, Loughborough Secondary 
Lincs (Lindsey), Scunthorpe Secondary 
Notts, Mansfield, St. Philip Neri’s Secondary 
Nottingham, Wilford Secondary 


PORTSMOUTH 


Berks, Reading, Hugh Faringdon Secondary 
Southampton, eames St. anaes s Sec- 
ondary - . , 


SALFORD 


Lancs, Worsley, Bryn Farm .. 

— , Middleton, Langley Secondary — 

——., Middleton, Primary No. 2 

——, Walton-le-dale, Secondary 

Blackburn, St. Mary’s Primary 

Manchester, Victoria Park Secondary 
Rochdale Secondary .. 

Salford, Weaste Hall Secondary - a 
Lancs, Worsley, Burgess Farm Secondary .. 


SHREWSBURY 


Wallasey, Moreton Secondary 


SOUTHWARK 


London, Camberwell Green Secondary 

, Bermondsey, East Lane Secondary 

Surrey, Woking, St. Dunstan’s Primary 

Sussex (E), Hove, Cottesmore, St. Mary’s 
Secondary “ eo 





COUNTING THE COST 


£ 
48,620 
108,785 
98,736 
93,456 
97,240 





108,785 


148,104 





47,432 
98,736 
475432 
I11,425 
47,260 
108,785 
142,824 
153,384 
98,736 





93,456 





158,227 
150,800 


67,760 


80,000 





446,837 


256,889 


856,014 


93,456 


456,787 











£7,129,677 
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It is worth recalling that the figures provided by the Ministry 
of Education are based on cost-per-place estimates for the actual 
building contract, and that they do not take into consideration 
the cost of sites and the other expenses referred to above. The 
working out of earlier programmes has shown, in general, a 
higher cost to each diocese than the figures suggested by the 
Minister. Between 1952 and November 1956, for example, the 
Archdiocese of Westminster had undertaken a total gross outlay 
on schools of £1,703,596 16s.5d. This money has been spent on 
17 new schools providing 6,490 school places, including five schools 
on which no grant has been payable, the total cost of which has, in 
consequence, been met by the Archdiocese. Similar instances 
could be multiplied throughout the country, if we build all the 
schools which are included in the L.E.A. Development Plans the 
total cost will not be less than £125,000,000. 

Probably nobody will be able to reckon exactly how much the 
Catholic community is spending on its schools at the present time. 
Nothing like this vast expenditure has ever been undertaken 
before. Even the great spate of school building which went on 
under the initial inspiration of Cardinal Manning between 1870 
and 1902 seems almost trivial so far as cost is concerned when 
compared with the expenditure we are incurring at the present 
day. The price is terribly heavy and the Government’s present 
policy of restricting credit facilities is causing anxiety to the 
diocesan authorities who are responsible for finding the money to 
pay for all these schemes. Nobody doubts that the Catholic 
schools, particularly where the material conditions are favour- 
able, are doing excellent work in educating boys and girls not 
only to be good Catholics, but to be good citizens. The time is 
coming when the Catholic community must ask the Government 
to ease this very heavy burden. Wing-Commander Grant-Ferris, 
in his speech in the House of Commons on g November 1956, in 
the debate on the Address, reminded the Government that ‘what- 
ever is spent on voluntary schools by private persons means that 
the Government do not have to find that money because a child 
has to be educated somewhere; everyone agrees about that’. He 
quoted, most effectively, Professor Brugmans, Rector of the 
Collége de Europe at Bruges, and a member of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church: 


I believe we have reached the heart of the problem of education : 
for the choice of school is—or ought to be—a choice founded on 
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principle, a choice in which the person choosing is committed, with 
all the spiritual, social and civic responsibility that that implies. 
Face to face with conscience, the State must yield and hold itself in 
check, on pain of being totalitarian either openly or furtively. Its 
only duty is to make an honest and effective choice materially 
possible. It is an anti-democratic phenomenon, appropriate only to 
Fascism or Communism, for a loyal citizen, who pays his rates and 
taxes like anyone else, to be unable in the normal course of events to 
secure the education he wants for his children. 





And the Member for Nantwich concluded with a plea which will 
be supported by all Catholics: 





Perhaps the Treasury in its wisdom realizes that before long 
something drastic will have to be done. I hope so. But we are being 
driven irresistibly to the conclusion that there will have to be a com- 
pletely new approach to the whole matter, and before very long, if 
our voluntary school system is to survive. I most firmly believe that 
this survival is generally desirable. In fact, I know this to be so from 
talks I have had with right hon. and hon. Members of all denom- 
inations on both sides of the House, and with others outside this 
House as well. Therefore, I earnestly beg the Minister to consider 
the fact that a new approach to this subject will have to be made. 





THE SCHOOLS OF WALES 


The Nonconformist Opposition 


By EDMUND J. KELLY 


entirety (Menevia) with two (Glamorgan and Monmouth) 
of the three counties which make the Archdiocese of Cardiff. 

Menevia has eleven counties, with a total area of 6544 square 
miles, equivalent to the counties of Middlesex, Hertfordshire, 
Essex, Kent, Surrey, Sussex and Bedfordshire, or the dioceses of 
Westminster, Brentwood and Southwark, with part of the diocese 
of Northampton. Its Catholic population is estimated at 25,200." 
The number of Catholic children of compulsory school age is 
6565. Of these pupils, 966 are in seven Catholic all-age? aided 
schools; 1280 are in aided Catholic primary schools; 269 are in 
the solitary secondary modern aided school; 805 in twenty Cath- 
olic independent (private)* schools. This means that 3320 Catholic 
pupils are in Catholic schools and almost the same number (3245) 
attend non-Catholic schools. 

The Catholic traveller today leaving the aided school at Caer- 
narvon, at the north-west corner of the Diocese, will cover about 
150 miles along the west coast before arriving at the next such 
school, at Fishguard. From the Rhyl aided school at the centre of 
the North Wales coast he will travel nearly 200 miles through 
central Wales until he reaches Llanelly on the central South Wales 
coast before meeting the next. Along the eastern border he will be 


1 All figures are for the year 1955. 

2 Schools providing education for pupils from five to fifteen years. 

8 No praise is too high for the work done in the past and present by the private 
schools of the Diocese. Many of them have been ‘recognized as efficient’ for many 
decades and so many of them still continue to incur heavy expenditure in expanding 
their schools. Two of them have recently helped in the matter of decapitation of the 
local all-age aided school by offering free places to all the displaced senior Catholic 
girls. Many continue to educate Catholic senior pupils at nominal fees in order to 
assure their grammar education in Catholic surroundings. Their popularity amongst 
non-Catholics, who in fact contribute 56 per cent of the pupils, helps them Rannalaliy 
and to break down prejudice. They would be wise seriously to consider applying to 
join the list of direct-grant schools which is to be reopened early in 1957 after an 
eleven-year-old ban. 


r | SHE principality of Wales consists of one Diocese in its 
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more lucky—leaving the aided school at Saltney, near Chester, he 
will meet another after twelve miles (at Wrexham)—but no other 
before quitting the Diocese. 

The position may seem desperate; but those of us who are 
actively engaged in this matter do not despair. We derive encour- 
agement from the figures given in Mann’s census of May 1851. 
This shows that there were then only four Catholic schools in the 
Diocese, with 159 pupils (one at Caernarvon for 35 pupils; two in 
Denbighshire for 88 pupils! ; one in Flintshire for 36 pupils).? Now 
there are 39 Catholic schools, 19 of which are aided, with 3320 
Catholic pupils. 

Menevia has to treat with eleven County local education 
authorities in whom the traditional Nonconformist attitude to- 
wards Church schools has its relics. These authorities form the 
most formidable obstacle to progress in Catholic schooling, in 
spite of the painstaking efforts at conciliation which have gone on 
during recent years with some good results. 

The religious policy of the Dissenters for all schools was, and is, 
that they should be ‘undenominational’. We recall how it com- 
pletely changed the intention of the 1870 Education Bill. The in- 
tention was to perpetuate the existing character of the national 
system of education in England and Wales, which was exclusively 
denominational. When this Bill was written into the Statute Book 
it provided that no school should be financially assisted by public 
money if it taught any denominational religion. Thus all schools 
receiving financial assistance from public money became over- 
night by this Education Act Nonconformist schools.* Opposition 
to the Bill in Wales was led by the Welsh Education Alliance, the 
Welsh counterpart of the British and Foreign Schools’ Society. 

The 1902 Act partially remedied the failure of 1870 by pro- 
viding financial assistance from the local rates for the purpose of 
helping maintain (but not build) denominational schools. One of 
the main campaigners against this Bill was a Welsh Member of 
Parliament for the Borough of Caernarvon, then Mr. David Lloyd 
George. Opposition to the Act continued after it became law, and 
many authorities refused to apply it in practice, particularly in 
Wales. The opposition was so great, the Board of Education being 


1 The St. Asaph school (Flintshire) is included here. 
* The county of ane had two schools with 303 pupils and Monmouth six 


schools with 386 pupil 
®See The Case for the Catholic Schools, 2nd edit., p. 20, sgg. Catholic Education 


Council. 
Vol. 230. No. 472. L 
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without powers of enforcement, that the Government acquired 
compelling powers by means of the Education (Local Authorities 
Default) Act, 1904. 

It is of historic interest to note that a Public Inquiry was con- 
ducted by the Board of Education at Colwyn Bay on 14 July 1930, 
which lasted from 3 p.m. to 9 p.m., in regard to the approval of a 
Catholic primary school there. The local education authority 
(Denbighshire) were represented by Mr Clement E. Davies, K.C., 
M.P.! The proposal was approved by the Board. But the Board’s 
successor, the Ministry of Education, had in 1946 (sixteen years 
later and two years after the passing of the 1944 Education Act) to 
invoke the compulsory powers under the 1904 Act to induce Den- 
bighshire to embrace this school within the national system. 

The Dissenters’ viewpoint is not dead. At one of the Debates 
on the 1944 Bill in the House of Commons, on 4 April 1944, Capt. 
Cobb is reported in Hansard (cols. 1891/2) as saying: 


I have found that almost the whole of the opposition to the 
Church schools during the Debate on the Committee Stage of this 
Bill has come from the Welsh Nonconformists. . . . I do not think I 
have heard one single English Member, whatever his religion may 
be, express any kind of animosity or opposition to the Church 
schools. 


Another feature of the attitude of the local education authori- 
ties in rural Wales towards Church schools is significant. It was the 
universal dropping of all priests in the 1940s from membership of 
the authorities as co-opted members, whenever the opportunity 
presented itself. Generally the occasion came when the parish 
priest was changed to another parish. The successor was not 
appointed to the vacancy as on similar occasions in the past. Since 
the mid-’40s no priest has served on any local authority. 

Section 8 of the Education Act, 1944, states that ‘it shall be the 
duty of every local education authority to secure that there shall be 
available for their area sufficient schools’. Section 11 goes on to 
say that at an appointed date ‘every local education authority shall 
estimate the immediate and prospective needs of their area’ to 
secure the requirement of Section 8, and that this estimate shall be 
the ‘development plan’ to be submitted to the Minister of Educa- 
tion for his approval. County and voluntary schools are referred 
to in these Sections indiscriminately. In compiling these ‘develop- 

1 The recently retired Leader of the Liberal Party in the House of Commons. 
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ment plans’ the local education authorities were to consult the 
managers or governors of voluntary schools. Consultation meant 
for us in Menevia merely a notification of the authority’s proposals. 
There was no ‘consultation’ in the commonly accepted meaning 
of the word. Also the policy of all the Welsh local education 
authorities was, and is, to interpret the phrase ‘secure that there 
shall be available’ as meaning ‘to provide’. Thereby all schools in 
Wales would be county schools. 

No local education authority in the Menevia Diocese made any 
provision for Catholic secondary schooling in its Development 
Plan. Such provision as has been made came about by our protest- 
ing to the Minister at this omission and proving our case. It is now 
in the Development Plans by way of the Minister’s covering letters 
approving the Development Plans as amended by him. Yet one 
authority still refuses to accept this overriding Ministerial letter 
on the ground that the ‘authority did not include the Catholic 
secondary school in its Development Plan’. Repeated interviews 
with the Authority’s official and interminable correspondence be- 
tween us and the authority produce no results at this level. As a part- 
ing observation at the last interview, the Chief Education Officer 
said to the delegation from the Menevia Diocesan Education Com- 
mittee: ‘You Catholics act as though you had all eternity in front 
of you.’ He did not appear surprised when one of the delegation 
replied : ‘Don’t you think we need it?’ 

The late Cardinal Griffin was aware of the many difficulties 
that impede the progress of Catholic schooling in Wales. The lone 
aided Catholic secondary school in the Diocese, the Blessed 
Richard Gwyn School at Flint, was opened on 4 May 1954, after 
seven years’ work on the proposal. It was formally opened by 
the late Cardinal on 15 October 1954. In his address his Eminence 
said : 


I can well understand the incredible difficulties facing the 
Church in this part of Wales where the Catholic community is so 
scattered. .. . The opening of this secondary school represents years 
of work. . . . I should like to thank very sincerely the Ministry [of 
Education] for their help and co-operation in this great under- 
taking. 


It is perhaps permissible to add that the omission of the local 
authority in the last sentence quoted was deliberate. That 
authority has since agreed to place a second Catholic aided 
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secondary school in its major building programme before 1960, 
and, contrary to the present Ministerial policy, wishes to include 
three Catholic primary schools in the same major building pro- 
gramme. 

To provide, or to make available, playing-fields at aided 
schools is the statutory duty of the local education authority. 
Although the proposal for a Catholic secondary school at Flint 
was approved by the Minister in 1952, and included in the build- 
ing programme, no playing-fields are yet available at this school. 
There is a possibility that they may be available in 1958. 

Several ‘Welsh schools’—schools in which the usual subjects 
are taught through the medium of the Welsh language—have 
sprung up since the 1944 Act. The majority are primary schools. 
They have been brought into being as ‘annexes’ to existing 
schools, sometimes three miles distant, and accordingly have 
not been required to submit to the usual formalities for establish- 
ing new schools. We have consistently and publicly applauded 
this development, because it is based on the wishes of the 
parents and so depends on the same principle as ours for Cath- 
olic schools. Unhappily the applause is not mutual. It is con- 
tended, even at the Ministry, that Welsh schools are allowed on 
‘educational’ grounds whereas Catholic schools are proposed on 
‘denominational’ grounds. 

One of the early formal requirements by the Minister of Edu- 
cation for considering a proposal for a voluntary school is evidence 
that the proposers are ‘able and willing’ to meet their financial 
commitments both as to the building costs and future repairs. 
This evidence is provided on the Ministry’s Form 18 Schools. 
When completed by the proposers, this form is returned to the 
Ministry by way of the local education authority’s office in order 
that the authority may be made aware of the proposers’ position, 
and given the opportunity to make whatsoever observations to 
the Minister that the authority may wish. In the case of a recent 
secondary school proposal, on which we have worked since 1936, 
the Form 18 Schools was held at the office of the local education 
authority for nearly twelve months before it was sent to the 
Ministry—and then at the Ministry’s repeated request. This 
action ensured a further delay of twelve months and the possi- 
bility of the exclusion of the school from the building programme 
in which it had been included. 

For grammar education, Catholic girls are more fortunate 
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than boys in that the number of Convent schools for senior girl 
pupils, recognized by the Ministry of Education as efficient, is 
greater. The numbers of pupils at these schools could be increased, 
and to the benefit of the local education authorities whose 
grammar schools are overcrowded, if the authorities would take 
up places at them for the Catholic pupils who have qualified for 
grammar education at the common entrance primary schools’ 
examination. No local authority in the Diocese has accepted this 
suggestion. Catholic boys have two schools recognized by the 
Ministry as efficient for grammar education—one at Rhos-on- 
Sea, Colwyn Bay, staffed by the Oblate Fathers, and the other at 
Llandilo, near Carmarthen, staffed by the Carmelite Fathers. 
Again, local authorities will not take up places at them for Cath- 
olic boys who have qualified for grammar education. 

Our original proposal for the Blessed Richard Gwyn School at 
Flint was that it should be a bilateral (grammar-modern) second- 
ary school. The local authority’s opposition to the grammar 
section on the ground of duplicating places at the authority’s 
schools won the day. The Minister’s letter on this matter, dated 
5 April 1951, to the Chairman of the Education Committee of the 
County Councils’ Association, reads: 


While I accept that there is a demand for Roman Catholic 
Grammar provision which could properly be met when building is 
no longer restricted and which should, therefore, I think, find a 
place in the Development Plan, I do not feel that its immediate 
provision could be justified on current priorities. 


Persuading the local authorities to acknowledge their liability 
for transport costs of Catholic pupils to the nearest Catholic school 
has been a continuous and prodigious effort, sometimes reward- 
ing. In some instances the authorities refuse to accept the Cath- 
olic argument that the nearest available school for a Catholic 
pupil is the nearest reasonably accessible Catholic school, not the 
nearest school physically. In other instances the authorities refuse 
to pay without stating a case. In two cases the authorities were 
‘directed’ by the Minister to pay. In one of them a family later 
moved a mile and a half further from the school and was refused 
the added cost because the Minister’s direction was for an ‘origin- 
ally defined distance’. In the other case the authority accepted the 
Minister’s subsequent country-wide plea for economy by reducing 
by 50 per cent the cost of travel of our pupils, thereby saving 
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about £100 in a£ 2,000,000 annual budget. In the case of a third 
authority a Catholic pupil travelled about twenty miles to the 
nearest Catholic school at his own expense by service bus, the 
journey taking over an hour each way. Later the authority ran a 
school bus through this boy’s village to the authority’s reorganized 
secondary school at the same town as the Catholic school, doing 
the journey in about half the time taken by the service bus. In 
spite of the parents’ offer to pay travel costs at the same rate as the 
service bus, the authority refused to convey the boy in their bus, 
which had vacant places, on the ground that their bus was for 
senior pupils and this boy was a junior The general situation 
under this heading has eased somewhat in recent years. 

The financial aspect of Catholic schooling in this Diocese is a 
hard one, and perhaps harder than in most Dioceses in England 
and Wales. Usually it is held that the financial burden in one 
Diocese is more or less the same fer capita as that in any other—the 
more populous the Diocese, the bigger the commitments, the 
greater the sources of income. That is true—but only up to a point, 
for there is a financial minimum below which no activity at all 
beyond mere survival can take place. Yet we in this Diocese look 
forward to the future with confidence. So far as can be estimated, 
our bill for schools will be in the region of at least three-quarters of 
a million pounds. To meet it we have 12,000 Mass attenders, 
which number includes children. Helping greatly in the work of 
raising money are many parishes where, within foreseeable time, 
there can never be sufficient numbers of pupils to establish a 
school. It will be impossible to meet the cost of providing the 
necessary schools unless substantial help is forthcoming from 
extra-diocesan sources. The diocese is deeply grateful to those 
who are helping. 

The near future may pose greater problems than the present. 
The figures at the last national census, in 1951, show that the 
Catholics of Menevia numbered 24 in every 1000 of the total 
population of the territory. On the other hand, infant baptisms 
number 62 in every 1000 of the total live births for the area. 
This baptismal figure, statistically crude though it be, will play 
havoc with the predictions in the educational and Town and 
Country Development Plans. 

As one of the few indigenous priests of this Diocese, the author 
may be permitted to add the following personal observations. 

We have nothing but praise for the attitude of the central 
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authority, the Ministry of Education, in the matter of Catholic 
schooling in the Diocese. ‘The Ministry officials are always objec- 
tive, impartial and fair. Our greatest gratitude goes out to 
Almighty God that the Education Acts of the country do not re- 
pose full power in the local education authorities. Had that been 
the case it would have been the death-knell of Church schools in 
Wales. Experience does show, though, that the outlook of the 
Ministry officials varies with the politics of the Minister. When 
the Labour Government was in power one noticed that more 
authoritative action was taken at the Ministry and less was 
allowed at the local education authority level. With the Conserv- 
ative Government in power, the opposite seems to be the case: 
this can add to our difficulties in Wales. 

Is the opposition of Welsh Nonconformity to Church schools 
today as strong as it ever was? I do not think so. In my experience 
the average Nonconformist man-in-the-street in Wales has no 
views at all on the subject. On the other hand, the ardent Noncon- 
formist, of whom there are not many today, is as opposed as ever ; 
but this generation is the older and is dying. Will those upon whom 
their mantle falls be of the same mind? 

Is the existing opposition to Church schools common to all the 
elected members of a local education authority?This is true in 
some cases, but mainly the opposition comes from the Chief Edu- 
cation Officer, supported by a caucus of members whose influence 
upon the rest of the members of the Authority is in proportion to 
the ignorance of those members in matters of educational policy 
and administration. The word of the Chief Education Officer, as 
the ‘expert’ in these matters, is blindly accepted. The partial 
solution to this—and it is being applied slowly—is the advent of 
more elected Catholic councillors, and the constant continuing 
explanation, by Catholic parents and electors, of the Catholic 
position, to councillors, actual and potential, both before and 
after elections. 





THE 
‘SCOTTISH CONCORDAT” 
AND ITSAPPLICABILITY TO 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


A History of Second Thoughts 
By A. C. F. BEALES 


I 


sociologist alike, in the stettlkement which the Scots have 

found for the centuries-old problem of Church and State in 
so far as it concerns education. The history and the proved quali- 
ties of this settlement provide an invaluable object-lesson for this 
country. 

Theoretically, there are four possible Church-State relation- 
ships, from persecution of the Church at one extreme to Church 
domination at the other. Complete proscription and persecution 
of the Church, as intermittently during the Roman Empire or 
for a time in Mexico, is rare in the modern world; even the Soviet 
Constitution has its famous article on religious freedom. A second 
relationship, toleration of the Church, allowing it no special pro- 
tection and affording it no support, can be illustrated from the 
Catholic situation in England between the First Relief Act of 1778 
and the first grant-in-aid in 1847. A third relationship, that of 
establishment as the ‘official religion’ of the State, is the one that 
obtains today in those countries which, because their population is 
overwhelmingly Catholic, are known somewhat misleadingly as 
Catholic countries: Italy, Spain, Latin America and Ireland. 
Each of these three—proscription, toleration, establishment—can 
shade off into one of the others in practice. There remains a 
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fourth, in which the Church is so paramount as virtually to 
swallow the State and make society a theocracy. This situation has 
never actually existed at all in the history of the Catholic Church, 
albeit Boniface VIII in the thirteenth century dwelt wistfully upon 
it. | 

In the modern world this Church-State relationship has been, 
however, a matter less of theory than of hard practical bargain- 
ing, between the Vatican and the Hierarchies on the one hand 
and (even where the Church is established) the secular State on 
the other. The focus of discussion has naturally tended to be on 
those major public issues in which Maritain’s famous ‘planes of 
action’, religious and civic, meet: marriage and divorce, the 
appointment of bishops, and education. The result of the bargain- 
ing, whether embodied in a protective Concordat or not, will have 
depended in each case upon the size of the Catholic population 
concerned, the state of public opinion as to whether that Catholic 
population is politically dangerous or not, and (never to be neg- 
lected) the personalities of the actual negotiators. Thus some settle- 
ments have accorded the Church more than others; and at times 
a Hierarchy has accepted restrictions (as in the public elementary 
schools of Ireland in the nineteenth century) that would have been 
unthinkable in other contexts. What has happened in modern 
Scotland has to be seen against that background. 


IT 


From the time of John Knox the established Church in Scot- 
land had been Calvinist ; and not until 1878 was a Catholic Hier- 
archy restored. The education of the people rested on a basis of 
parish schools (under the Acts of 1646 and 1696). ‘These were Pres- 
byterian schools. No cult of ‘undenominational’ schools ever grew 
up in Scotland. That is vital in assessing any applicability of the 
‘Scottish solution’ to England and Wales. 

Nor can the ‘Concordat’ of 1918 be fully understood apart 
from a cardinal event just on forty years earlier: the Act of 1872. 
This was the Act which set up a central authority for education 
(the Scottish Education Department), provided for the election in 
each parish of a local school board (compulsorily, and not merely 
permissively, as in the Gladstone Act of 1870 in England), and 
permitted the transfer of Voluntary Schools to the new local 
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authorities, while however continuing to make Privy Council 
grants to those that declined to transfer. Most of the Voluntary 
Schools actually did transfer; and the few that remained there- 
after were the 61 Catholic and 74 Episcopalian schools. That fact 
also is vital.? 

In so far as this Act left the new school boards free to give any 
kind of religious instruction they might locally agree upon (by 
contrast with England, where the Cowper-Temple clause of 1870 
barred any distinctive denominational! religious instruction), de- 
nominational teaching became increasingly widespread in the 
Scottish schools. In mixed schools the practice indeed grew of 
having Church of Scotland teachers and Catholic teachers in pro- 
portion to the children on the roll.? Here is a precursor of the kind 
of accommodation which, though for different reasons, has come 
into existence in the ‘Special Agreement Schools’ of England and 
Wales since the Act of 1936. 

When the Balfour Bill was going through Parliament, at the 
beginning of the new century, the Hierarchy of England and 
Wales issued a declaration (November 1901) in which, among 
other points, they urged that that very Section 67 of the Scottish 
Act of 1872, which had recognized and foreshadowed the increase 
of Christian schools, should be introduced into the English Bill. 
This is the earliest occasion I have yet been able to trace of a direct 
appeal to Scottish educational precedent by the Catholic authori- 
ties of England.* 

In turning now to the Scottish settlement itself, of 1918, we are 
concerned only with that part of the Education (Scotland) Act of 
that year which embodies the famous ‘Concordat’: i.e. Section 18. 
What the Act did at large was not to decentralize education to the 
same extent as already obtained in England, but to set up elected 
authorities for the four large towns and each of the counties. The 
actual negotiators of the religious settlement were the Secretary of 
State for Scotland (Sir Robert Munro), the Secretary to the 
Scottish Education Department (Sir John Struthers) and the 
Apostolic Visitor (William F. Brown, for some years past a 
member of the London School Board, and later to become Bishop 
of Pella). 

The central issue was precise : on what terms would the Volun- 


1 See C. F. Strong, Secondary Education in Scotland, Oxford, 1908, ch. xi; and H. M. 
Knox, Scottish Education, 1696-1946, Edinburgh, 1953, ch. iv. 

*W. F. Brown, Through Windows of Memory, London, 1950, p. 179. 

* Cardinal Bourne, Catholics and the Education Question, C.T.S., 1929, p. 25. 
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tary Schools remaining since 1872 be transferred to public con- 
trol? It was a fairly simple issue numerically, for while by now the 
original sixty-one Catholic schools had increased to some 500, the 
Episcopalian schools were very few. In esse:\ce it was an issue of 
dual control of schools, religious dualism and administrative 
dualism. 

To administrative dualism the State was averse. Diverse con- 
trol of schools meant administrative untidiness, and afforded no 
guarantee that all the children would have efficient teachers. With 
this the religious bodies concerned agreed. For had these bodies 
not to pay for their own school buildings, which, for lack of funds, 
tended to fall into disrepair and become out of date? Religious 
education was developing without the benefit of new advances 
and techniques available for children in the main stream of the 
national schools. 

But the religious bodies were prepared to go on struggling, at 
whatever cost, to preserve the element that mattered most of all— 
the religious atmosphere of their schools and the religious basis of 
the teaching. If they transferred their schools to the local authori- 
ties in order to secure financial upkeep and material equality, 
there must be some guarantee that the religious tenor of their 
children’s education would be nevertheless preserved. Given such 
a guarantee, the problem would be solved. What the ‘Concordat’ 
of 1918 did was to give one. 

By it the Catholic authorities and the other religious interests 
involved agreed to sell or lease all their schools to the local 
authorities. Thenceforth, the authorities became the owners of the 
schools, took over the management, and paid entirely for their 
upkeep and for new schools of the particular denomination. The 
local authorities also appointed the teachers. The guarantee that 
the religious bodies insisted on—that these welcome administra- 
tive changes should not be allowed to prejudice the religious 
character of the transferred schools—is to be found in the detailed 
provisions for the appointment of the teachers by the local 
authorities. The teachers chosen on professional grounds by the 
local authority had to satisfy the religious authority as to their 
character and belief. That is the essence of the Scottish ‘Con- 
cordat’. 

There is no slightest doubt that it has been a success. Testi- 
mony is consistent throughout the forty years of its operation. 

At the time, the Scottish clergy were loath to envisage transfer 
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on any terms. But it was out of the question that any Government 
would proffer 100 per cent financial support to Catholic schools 
as such; and meanwhile increased financial help was imperative. 
The clergy therefore left it to their bishops, who, likewise, were 
divided on the matter. What decided them in the end to accept 
was a strong representation from Rome.? 

The merits of the settlement were soon apparent. It was unique 
in the world, for the Dutch solution was still two years in the 
future. It gave 100 per cent maintenance to minority schools 
while guaranteeing their continued religious character. It secured 
their efficiency through local authority control and inspection. It 
safeguarded their provision by obliging local authorities to build 
new schools of the kind when and where required. And it gave a 
framework for the future, within which all education, including 
training colleges and secondary schools, and new developments 
such as youth clubs, would automatically be included. This frame- 
work has now been preserved in the Scottish Education Act of 
1946. 

Writing in 1937, Mr J. Grant Robertson said of the settlement: 
‘It must have seemed to every observer that the better part of 
Scotland had conquered the worst; that the nation’s famous and 
honourable zeal for education had overcome the lingering preju- 
dices of a minority.’2 Writing in the same year, a Catholic his- 
torian reflected that the ‘Concordat’ ‘has led to a greater sense of 
national and civic solidarity amongst the Catholics’.* Dr James J. 
Robertson, Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School, has put on 
record an extended tribute to the working of Section 18 during its 
first thirty years: ‘Any fears the Roman Catholic and Episcopal 
Churches may have felt that their schools could not be safely 
entrusted to education authorities on which their own voting 
strength was but fractional proved wholly groundless. . . . (They) 
have acquiesced in the closing of schools no longer needed, and 
have not pressed unreasonably a claim for the provision of schools 
where the number of their children was insufficient to justify it. ... 
Scotland has gained immense improvement in the educational and 
cultural state of a seventh of its people. . . . Most striking of all, 
however, has been the growth of University education. Up to 1880 
Roman Catholics were only a handful at Glasgow University . . . 


1 W. F. Brown, op. cit., pp. 182-6. 
2 J. G. Robertson, The Education (Scotland) Act, 1918, C.T.S. of Scotland, 1937. 


® Peter F. Anson, The Catholic Church in Modern Scotland, London, 1937, p. 196. 
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today there are about 700 Catholic undergraduates at Glasgow 
University, with 200-300 more at Edinburgh. The Attitude of 
Roman Catholic leadership to the 1918 settlement is unquestion- 
ably one of thankfulness and approbation.’! Indepefident testi- 
mony from across the Atlantic, having in mind the Donnybrook 
Case (where the local authority was successfully taken to court by 
the Catholics for refusing to accept the transfer of a school), says of 
such litigation that ‘the wonder is not that such a case occurred 
but that in twenty years it is the only one of its kind’.* 

Meanwhile public opinion at large in Scotland, at first some- 
what apt to regard the Catholic minority in the country as 
actively ‘alien’, but later impressed by the Catholic attitude to- 
wards the totalitarianisms in power in Europe, has tended to 
accept the ‘Concordat’ as part of the national heritage. Professor 
H. M. Knox, in the latest standard history of Scottish education, 
describes what happened in 1918 as simply ‘straightforward’, and 
the result as ‘finally resolved’.® 


IIT 


I have heard it asked, at meetings, especially during 1943-44, 
whether there had been any chance of a Scottish ‘Concordat’ for 
England also, at the time: i.e. in 1918, when the Fisher Bill was in 
Parliament. The situation in England and Wales at that time was 
governed by the Balfour Act of 1902, which had at last put ‘Rome 
on the rates’. The Catholic elementary schools were maintained, 
and their teachers paid, out of public funds; but the parishes had 
to provide the sites and the buildings, and keep the buildings in 
external repair. This represents the most favourable terms ever 
accorded to the Catholic schools in modern England. It meant 
that the bulk of the total bill for Catholic education came 
from public money. (What was not realized at the time was how 
grievous a burden the finding of the rest by the Catholics them- 
selves was going to be.) 

The ‘Scottish solution’, bearing in mind that the Scottish 
Hierarchy was itself divided on the matter, would not have found 


1In Year Book of Education, London, 1951, pp. 3 
2 Sister M. B. Dealy, Catholic Schools in Scotland, "Washington (Cath. University of 


> i 1945, p- I 
Knox, op. cit., p. 188. Cf. also the ae by Fr T. J. Sheridan in The 


Month, clxxix, No. 932, pp. 116-@1, March-April 1943. 
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anything like unanimous support among the English Catholic 
bishops, clergy or people; nor was it officially proposed by either 
Government or Hierarchy. So far as I can ascertain, it was never 
in issue for England and Wales in 1918 at all. This is undoubtedly 
a very great pity. For while it is true that in England in 1918 few 
Catholics would have contemplated at all favourably any change 
in the 1902 situation, least of all one allowing the local authority 
to appoint the teachers in Catholic schools ; and while it is equally 
true that the Church in England had at the time no educational 
policy beyond one of requiring more money in order to improve 
the schools, we must recognize that the Bishop of Pella was warn- 
ing the Hierarchy of the rising costs of ‘reorganization’ long before 
the Hadow Report of 1926 saddled on them the reorganization 
nightmare from which we are still suffering.? 

The first public proposal to profit from Scotland’s experience 
was a House of Commons motion sponsored by T. P. O’Connor 
and James Maxton in 1923. It said ‘that the present system of 
imposing on Catholics in England the burden of building their 
own schools is contrary to religious and economic equality; and 
that the system of complete educational equality, as existing in 
Scotland, should with necessary changes be adopted in England’.? 
The fact that this motion, on an issue that had consumed fifty- 
nine Parliamentary days in 1901-2, was carried nem. con. is the 
measure of how little anyone expected it to lead to. It was not until 
1931 that the Catholic Education Council resolved in favour of a 
‘Scottish solution’ for England, and, at the instigation of Mr H. 
Turnbull and the Bishop of Pella, recommended it to the Hier- 
archy as ‘acceptable to the English Catholic body’.* Cardinal 
Bourne let it be known that he was ‘ready to consider’ the twin 
pillars of the Scottish arrangement—appointment of teachers by 
the local authority in return for guarantees as to the Catholic 
atmosphere of the schools. Thereafter for ten years the matter 
slept again, till resuscitated during the hectic negotiations that 
culminated in the 1944 Act. 

It was in 1941, when the National Government’s mysterious 
Green Book on educational reconstruction for England and Wales 
was already an open secret, and just before Mr R. A. Butler be- 
came President of the Board of Education in July, that Cardinal 


2 'W. F. Brown, op. cit., p. 186-7. 
* This motion was cited in the Commons again, in 1943, by Mr Shute. 
*C.E.C., 27th Annual Meeting, 26 February 1931, Report, p. 30. 
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Hinsley suggested a settlement for England on Scottish lines. The 
first deputation sent by the Hierarchy and the Catholic Education 
Council to meet the Board’s officials (on 13 June) proposed either 
an extension of the Liverpool Act or else the Scottish system. 

By November, the Board of Education, having looked into the 
Scottish system in anticipation that the Catholics might ask for it, 
had already decided against it on grounds both historical and 
administrative. The Scots had never had a ban on denomina- 
tional teaching out of public funds, such as England had had since 
1870; on the contrary, all Scottish education had traditionally 
been denominational; and the English denominational schools 
were numerically far too large a minority to make a similar ‘Con- 
cordat’ administratively workable. 

By this time, too, the stratification of sectional opinion which 
Mr Butler’s coming Bill would have to satisfy was already clear. 
The Church of England was divided. The Catholic body was firmly 
for the retention of the Voluntary Schools, and their extension. 
The Free Churches were firmly for their abolition. And there was 
an abolitionist coalition also of the National Union of Teachers, the 
Trades Union Congress and the Workers’ Educational Association.? 

When the Hierarchy issued its Joint Pastoral on the Social 
Question in June 1942, it formulated the educational principle in 
general terms: ‘Religious education, to meet the wishes of the 
parents, should be available to all school children, and on such 
conditions that the general education of the child should not suffer 
in any way from its parents’ insistence on religious education.’ 
But on the very same day Mr Butler went to see the Cardinal at 
Hare Street House, Buntingford, and was given three schemes to 
consider: the Liverpool Act, transfer in return for guarantees, and 
the Scottish system. The first of these he considered just possible, 
except for public money for new schools; the second, impossible ; 
the third, impracticable. All three were subsequently discussed at 
the Board on 15 September, with a deputation led by the Bishop 
of Pella and Archbishop Amigo of Southwark. It was then that 


1 The Liverpool Act (1939) had met a particular, regional difficulty by having the 
local education authority build schools and lease them to the Archbishop of Liverpool 
(Dr Downey). For the 1941-44 transactions described below, the indispensable source 
is M. Travis, Dual System Reform, 1941-44, unpublished London University M.A. 
Thesis, 1949, which rests on the official documents of the Board of Education and the 
various denominations concerned. 

* For an outline of the 1943-44 negotiations, see my chapter on “The Struggle for 
the Schools’, in The English Catholics, 1850-1950, ed. G. A. Beck, London, 1950, pp. 
393-408 ; for the attitude of the Free Churches, my article in The Month, clxxix, No. 
936, November—December, 1943, pp. 434-42. 
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the President, fortified by now in knowing the position of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr William Temple, insisted that no 
denomination could be given discriminating treatment; and he 
shelved all three suggestions and proceeded to explore estimates of 
future Catholic costs under his own plan. 

When the (Anglican) Church Assembly met on 18 November 
the Scottish solution found a redoubtable champion in the Bishop 
of Chichester. Certainly the Catholic body, as well as the Anglo- 
Catholic defenders of the Voluntary Schools within his own 
Communion, owe Dr Bell a great debt of gratitude for the stand 
he proceeded to make. He had already sent Mr Butler a memor- 
andum on the Scottish solution, and he now canvassed it in the 
Assembly. A week later he saw the President personally; and 
early in the new year he wrote articles on it in the Church Times 
(8 January 1943) and the Journal of Education (February). Mr 
Butler’s reply was that a Scottish ‘Concordat’ would mean com- 
plete public financial support for denominational teaching— 
which was out of the question. 

By the end of 1942 the ‘Concordat’ had been publicly can- 
vassed by Catholic bishops individually. Said Cardinal Hinsley: 
‘The Scottish system, at least in some modified form, would be 
acceptable to us, provided that the same safeguards for the 
religious character of our schools were granted to us as are 
granted to the Scottish Catholic schools.’! Said the Archbishop of 
Liverpool: ‘I am inclined to think that a satisfactory solution is 
more likely to be found along the general lines of the Scottish 
system, which does not discriminate against denominational teach- 
ing, but actually concedes safeguards for its maintenance, and at 
the same time does afford equal opportunities to rich and poor 
alike, while meeting the full cost of national education out of 
public money.’* Likewise the Bishop of Salford: “The abolition of 
the present system of dual control might not matter much, so long 
as the local authority did not interfere with Catholic funda- 
mentals. ... He would not object to the L.E.A. making a selection 
of teachers for Catholic schools from an appointed panel, but not 
otherwise.’? The Bishop of Northampton told immigrant Cath- 
olic workers at Corby that, ‘if such a measure should not be forth- 


1 Letter to the Bishop of Chichester, read at the Church Assembly. Text in Church 


Times, 20 November 1942. 
2 Dr Richard Downey, in Belfast Jrish News, and quoted in Universe, 12 February 
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coming, he could only tell (them) that England would be a place 
unfit for them to live in, and that it would be better for them to go 
back to Scotland, where they could live with a clear conscience’.* 
But during these same months, while the Church Times supported 
the Scottish project editorially, the National Union of Teachers 
continued steadfastly against it.? 

Speculation was rife, therefore, in interested circles, when Mr 
Butler himself visited Scotland early in 1943, to study the working 
of the system there, so impressed had he been by the tenacity of 
the English Catholics on it. ‘We should have to revise the present 
arrangements regarding Church schools in England,’ he told the 
Glasgow Unionist Association on 22 February, and he had been 
‘glad to take every opportunity of listening to the leaders of the 
great denominations in Scotland, where so happy an agreement 
was reached in 1918.’ He found the ‘Concordat’ working well but 
with certain Scottish Protestants restive. Subsequent to his return 
to London he told the Prime Minister’s Personal Assistant, Major 
Desmond Morton, on 11 May, that he was sure the ‘Concordat’ 
would not apply in England. There had been only two denomi- 
nations involved in the transfer of schools in Scotland: Catholic 
and Episcopalian. In England there were a number, and they 
disagreed on the matter. Moreover, what would happen to trans- 
ferred Catholic schools in anti-Catholic areas? Some of this argu- 
ment was made public in the Government’s White Paper on 
Educational Reconstruction the same summer. The text is important: 





In Scotland there has never, whereas in this country there has 
always, been a ban on denominational religious instruction in pro- 
vided schools. . . . Moreover, many of the Church of England 
schools here, particularly in rural parishes where no other school is 
available, have in course of time come to be attended by a high 
proportion of children of non-Anglican parents. . . . The applica- 
tion of the Scottish system to the many schools in which this diffi- 
culty is felt would . . . perpetuate a grievance which ought as far as 
possible to be mitigated. Similarly, the Scottish solution would .. . 
indeed aggravate a further objection to the dual system which is 
strongly felt here, that it involves denominational religious tests for 
teachers. . . . The solution must take different lines here, and cannot 
ignore the principle embodied in the Cowper-Temple clause of the 
1870 Act.‘ 


1 Dr Leo Parker, reported in Catholic Herald of 13 November 1942. 
2 Cf. Church Times, 11 October 1942 and 8 January 1943; Schoolmaster, February 


1943. 
: The Times, 23 February 1943; and Glasgow Herald of same date for full text. 
* Cmd. 6458, 16 July 1943, para. 53. 
Vol. 230. No. 472. M 
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On 3 March, at the Spring Meeting of the Church Assembly, 
the National Society replied to the Bishop of Chichester by reject- 
ing the Scottish solution, on the ground that insistence on it might 
drive the Government to abandon the Voluntary Schools alto- 
gether.* A month later, resolute support for the ‘Concordat’ came 
from the Nuffield Educational Reconstruction Survey, which 
recommended it for the Catholics and the Jews, whom the Govern- 
ment’s official policy, of transfer in return for Agreed Syllabuses of 
Religious Instruction, could not satisfy. The Hierarchy at their 
Low Week Meeting again focussed attention on Scotland: “The 
State should provide schools to which Anglicans and Free Church- 
men, Catholics and Jews, may send their children with a good 
conscience, always supposing that there are a sufficient number of 
such children in a given area to warrant the establishment of a 
school. The present educational system of England and Wales is 
unjust, because it discriminates unfairly. . . . Scotland has a 
fairer system. We trust that the Government will give to England 
and Wales a settlement at least as equitable as that.’® 

Small wonder, then, that by June the Government was circu- 
larizing all M.P.s with a memorandum on ‘Roman Catholics and 
Education’, to enable them to answer questions by their constitu- 
ents on the reasons why the Scottish solution would be impractic- 
able. ‘The discussion was still publicly alive at the end of the year, 
when the Sword of the Spirit took it into the columns of The 
Times with a letter, to which Lord Eustace Percy replied implor- 
ing the Catholics not to widen the issue at that late hour (the 
Education Bill was ready), while Dr R. D. Whitehorn intimated 
that the Free Churches might hit back.* Some of them already 
had.4 

After 20 January 1944, when the second reading of the Educa- 
tion Bill in the Commons began, the matter arose in Parliament 
only once more. This was on 21 January, when Mr Chuter Ede, 


1 Cf. Church Times, 5 March, which stigmatized the decision as ‘cowardly’. 

25 May 1943; The Tablet, p. 234 for text; and reprinted by the Catholic Social 
Guild as a leaflet. 

3 The Times, 6, 11 and 18 November. 

4 Cf. Footnote 2, page 171, and especially Baptist Times of 18 February. The salient 
point in the Catholic publicity on the ‘Concordat’ in 1943 include Scottish Catholic Herald, 
15 January; Saunders Lewis on the applicability of the ‘Concordat’ to Wales, in 
Catholic Times, 22 January ; Scottish Catholic Herald, 19, 23 February; Mgr R. L. Smith 
in Catholic Herald, 12 March; Archbishop Macdonald (of Edinburgh) in Catholic Times, 
18 June; James Maxton, M.P., in Universe, 1 ° October. The last was a Times letter on 
15 January 1944, by Lords Perth and Tyrrell, asking why the provisions of the 1918 
Minority Treaties for Poland and Czechoslovakia should not apply to the English 
Education Bill. 
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the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education, suggested 
that the Catholics had insisted from the start that every teacher in 
their schools must be a Catholic, and was corrected by Mr R. R. 
Stokes to the effect that they had all along been ready for a 
Scottish ‘Concordat’. Mr Ede replied that they had not actually 
asked for the latter, but only for the Government’s views on it.} 
Thereafter the debates centred, more realistically, on securing 
concessions within the framework of the Bill itself. This frame- 
work, with its now familiar features of Aided, Controlled and 
Special Agreement Schools, ultimately prevailed, albeit eased by 
the loan provisions and by the three Amending Acts of 1946, 1948 
and 1952. 


IV 


Thus far, then, the Scottish solution, as a solution for England 
and Wales, had never reached the stage of actual negotiation. 
The historical importance of what later happened in 1949 is that 
the Hierarchy then attempted to take it that far, and beyond, pre- 
ceded by a ‘next-election-questionnaire’ issued by the Bradford 
CPEA in May 1949 which included a definitive question on it. 

The Hierarchy’s formal proposal to the Government was 
issued at their meeting on 5 October 1949: The Problem and a 
Possible Solution.2 ‘The lines suggested were broadly those of the 
Scottish system, modified to the extent that the schools would not 
be sold to the local authorities but leased: 


The managers of a Catholic school should be empowered to 
lease their school to the Local Educational Authority, who would 
be bound to accept the lease at an agreed nominal rent, or, where 
there is a mortgage on the school, at a rent which should allow for 
mortgage interest and redemption. The Local Education Authority 
would be responsible for all expenditure connected with the school. 
In consideration of this, the authority would be given the sole 
power of regulating the secular curriculum, and the Church would 
surrender the right of the Managers to appoint teachers. ‘Teachers 
would, however, be subject to approval as regards religious belief, 
character and fitness, by representatives of the Church, and the 
religious education provided in the school would continue un- 
changed. The same provisions would apply to new Catholic schools 


1 Hansard, Commons, 21 January 1944; and cf. Catholic Herald, 28 January. 
* Published as a leaflet by the C.S.G. 
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which might be set up by the Church with the approval of the 
Minister of Education. To meet changes in circumstances there 
would be provisions under which schools so leased could be closed 
or could lose their special status. 


In short, the lease of the schools, with the appointment of the 
teachers by the loca! authority subject to a religious guarantee; 
and the plan to apply also to new schools. A week later, the Hier- 
archy took Counsels’ opinion (Mr Henry Hope and Mr S. E. R. 


Cooke). 

The Ministry of Education made public its views on this 
proposal during November. The relevant paragraphs, with the 
Hierarchy’s own comments on them, are as follows: 


Ministry : ‘10. The proposals . . . would put all voluntary schools 
in the same position as controlled schools under the 1944 Act in so 
far as the LEA would be responsible for all expenditure connected 
with the school. They would differ from controlled schools in that 
(a) the LEA would pay either “an agreed nominal rent” or, where 
there is a mortgage on the school, as there often is, a rent which 
would allow for mortgage-interest and redemption ; (5) there would 
not be the same restrictions on the giving of denominational in- 
struction ; and (c) all the teachers would be subject to approval by 
representatives of the Roman Catholic Church. It would also 
appear that the promoters of a completely new voluntary sckool 
could recover the original cost from the LEA by charging a rent 
which would allow for mortgage interest and redemption.’ 

Hterarchy : “This is substantially true.’ 

Ministry : ‘11. Though the Hierarchy’s proposals differ from the 
Scottish system, they embody certain features of that system which, 
when it was examined in 1943, was found to be inapplicable to the 
circumstances of England and Wales. 

‘(i) There is a strong tradition in England and Wales against 
the teaching in schools financed entirely out of public funds of for- 
mularies designed to attach children to particular worshipping 
communities. The specific limitations and safeguards . . . in con- 
trolled schools serve to illustrate the strength of this tradition. .. . 
The proposed solution would be repugnant on this ground alone to 
large sections of public opinion in England and Wales. There was, of 
course, no ground for such repugnance in Scotland in 1918, where 
existing schools provided by the LEAs were in effect already de- 
nominational in character.’ 

Hierarchy : ‘Religious observance and corporate worship are now 
obligatory in all schools maintained from public funds under the 
1944 Act. It is, moreover, in the interests of the community to give 
to children the clearest guidance on moral conduct and behaviour. 
Catholics claim that Catholic schools fulfil this twofold purpose, 
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and that they should therefore receive full financial support from 
public funds, 

“The introduction of the “agreed syllabus” was never contem- 
plated when the Cowper-Temple clause was framed. Moreover, in 
controlled schools, which are financed completely from publi funds, it is 
permitted to teach “‘formularies designed to attach children to par- 
ticular worshipping communities’’.’ 

Ministry : ‘(ii) It would be impracticable and manifestly unjust 
to select one denomination for more favourable treatment than 
others. This means that the problem is a much larger one numeri- 
cally and financially than the Scottish one. In Scotland in 1918 
nine-tenths of the schools, containing six-sevenths of the school 
population, were provided schools (the equivalent in England of 
County schools). In England and Wales in 1948 there were 18,488 
County schools (or separately organized departments of County 
schools) with 4,205,500 pupils; the corresponding figures for Vol- 
untary schools of a denominational character were 11,636 and 
1,368,900, of which only 1,909 schools, with 390,515 pupils, were 
Roman Catholic.’ 

Hierarchy: “The benefits conferred on those who found they 
could in conscience accept ‘‘controlled” status for their schools 
were well known to be inapplicable and unacceptable in conscience 
to the parents of Catholic children.’ 

Ministry : ‘(iii) The solution suggested by the Hierarchy would 
perpetuate and indeed accentuate two long-standing difficulties 
which the Act of 1944 went some way to remove, namely: 

‘(a) The problem of the “‘single-school-area”’. The restrictions 
imposed . . . were designed to secure that schools in such areas 
would generally become controlled.’ 

Hterarchy: ‘As there are only about ten Catholic single-area 
schools, the Catholic body is not a contributor to the problem of the 
single-school-area. Five minutes’ negotiation could dispose of any 
small difficulty which these ten schools may create.’ 

Ministry : ‘(b6) Denominational religious tests for teachers who 
are paid from public funds have long been objected to in England 
and Wales, and not only by the teachers. Here again the alterna- 
tive of controlled status offered by the 1944 Act went a very sub- 
stantial way to reducing these objections.’ 

Hierarchy; ‘Surely parents are entitled to have some say in the 
qualities they require in the teachers of their children. We regard 
this as a natural right of parents and a duty in conscience. Catholic 
teachers recognize this and wish to have ecclesiastical approval.” 


The issue as regards England and Wales is nowhere to be 
found more succinctly set out than in those exchanges. Between 
the lines, on each side, is an argument from fairness and public 
opinion. And this latter is the one argument that has not yet been 


1 Full texts in the Tablet, 3 December 1949, and reprinted as a leaflet with parallel 
columns. 
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put to the test. ‘he late George Tomlinson, speaking the following 
year in the debate on the Education Estimates, reiterated it: 
‘There was a proposal that we should cut the knot of this problem 
and adopt something on the lines of what is generally called the 
Scottish system. This would involve, in fact, complete provision 
for denominational schools out of public funds without any 
effective transfer of control from the Church to public authorities. 
It would involve complete revision of the denominational provi- 
sions of the 1944 Act. It would involve some sort of religious test 
for teachers. It would arouse again all the old difficulties and con- 
troversies about the single-school-areas. I do not think that this 
solution is in the least likely to be accepted by the opinion of the 
majority at the present time.’! 

And so long as it remains true that none of the vested interests, 
Catholic, Anglican, Free Church, professional, political, secu- 
larist, is ready to risk reopening the whole ‘framework’ of 1944 for 
fear of reaping a less desirable compromise than then, the Scottish 
solution for England is not likely to be made the crux of any 
General Election campaign. But if, politically, the debate is in 
suspense since the abortive démarche of 1949, what of the merits of 
the case against their full background? 


V 


The record shows that since 1941 the Catholic stand in 
England and Wales has definitely shifted. The earlier stand can be 
summed up in the famous formula of T. W. Allies, dating from the 
crisis of 1870: ‘A Catholic education for Catholic children, by 
Catholic teachers, in Catholic schools, under Catholic control.’ 
Those last three words have been dropped, since the experience of 
Scotland has shown that it is possible to have the Catholic ‘atmo- 
sphere’ of a school safely guaranteed even though the LEA 
appoint the teachers. English Catholic negotiators are ready 
henceforth to cede the appointment of teachers, and to lease the 
school buildings to the local authorities. ‘They have not yet shown 
themselves ready to take a risk the Scots deliberately took in 1918 
(in transferring the schools to the local authorities, by sale or other- 
wise)—the risk of being subsequently betrayed when the actual 
property was thus irrevocably lost. 


1 Hansard, Commons, 4 May 1950. 
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With that in mind as the present attitude, it is worth while to 
examine at large the applicability of a Scots ‘Concordat’ to this 
country, against the time when it will assuredly come before the 
public afresh. 

The ‘Concordat’ rests on a distinction between administrative 
dualism and religious dualism. By abolishing the former and 
transferring the denominational schools to the local authorities, 
the settlement simplified educational administration and guaran- 
teed that the teachers, being LEA-appointed, would be efficient. 
By retaining the latter (religious dualism) it preserved the religious 
character of the schools. These arrangements, incidentally, satis- 
fied the basic claim set out in Pius XI’s Encyclical of 1929, Divint 
Iilius Magistri, that it is the right and the duty of the State to pro- 
vide, out of public funds, facilities for religious instruction to suit 
the conscience of the parents. 

Furthermore, and a point less often heard in the public dis- 
cussion as yet, the ‘Concordat’ enshrines the principle of strict 
social justice for minorities. This indeed it shares with the settle- 
ments arrived at in Ireland, Holland, Quebec, Ceylon and the 
Southern Sudan, in all of which the administrative details differ 
by virtue of the historical and ethnographical uniqueness of each 
country, but are nevertheless determined by the just demands of 
minority-conscience.! The ‘Concordat’ accordingly takes its place 
alongside those other happy solutions, at a point within that par- 
ticular category of Church-State relations with which we began, 
which extends from bare toleration to anything short of full estab- 
lishment, at the point in that category which marks full religious 
and civic equality. 

So much for theory. In practice there is vast reassurance, quite 
apart from the general tributes cited earlier (p. 168 above), in the 
detailed experience of Scotland since 1918, on points that apply to 
all the transferred schools, Catholic and non-Catholic. 

In so far as the ‘Concordat’ gave the local authorities the 
power of appointing the teachers, there was at first a fear that 
Religious would not be appointed to the transferred Catholic 
schools. This fear proved groundless, though it still persists in 
England.? It was also feared that the school ‘Supervisor’ chosen by 
the local authority might not be the parish priest or clergyman, 


1 There is an outline, with bibliographies, of the solutions achieved in Holland and 
Ireland, in The Case for Catholic Schools, London (C.E.C.), 2nd ed., 1955, pp. 88-106. 
2 Cf. the Bishop of Pella, in Columba, January 1943. 
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and that the vital link between school and Church might thus 
be broken. But the Supervisors are nominated by the religious 
authority in Scotland, and some go per cent of them are in fact 
the parish priests. More weighty still was the fear that schools 
might be arbitrarily excluded from the Act later on, by the 
Scottish Education Department on the advice of local authorities. 
But such closures have in fact been extremely few; in each case 
the denominational views of the parents have to be taken into 
account; and the statutory right of appeal has never yet been 
invoked. 

Forty years of Scottish experience have likewise reassured 
certain doubts more strictly religious. It is true that the Act of 1918 
says nothing as to the syllabus of religious instruction to be taught. 
But the Act clearly intended that these be agreed syllabuses; and 
in fact in the non-Catholic schools they are universally such, 
negotiated by the Youth Committee of the Church of Scotland 
and the Educational Institute of Scotland (the Scottish N.U.T.). 
Moreover the later Act of 1929 forbids a local authority to dis- 
continue religious instruction unless by majority vote on a special 
poll of the local government electors. Even on the point (factually 
true) that the 1918 Act made no provision for separate religious 
instruction (for Church people’s children in council schools), 
experience has been completely reassuring, from the authorities’ 
use of their power to grant such facilities. 

On the only other outstanding matter in this category, namely 
religious tests for teachers, the disagreement in England is too 
deeply a matter of principle to be resolved by anything less clear- 
cut than a specific vote of public opinion. On the one hand stands 
the argument that religious tests for teachers are wrong in a demo- 
cratic country, since they would mean that public money would be 
provided for the building of schools from which many teachers 
were excluded. On the other hand is the counter-argument that, 
while the bulk of the Voluntary Schools, being Anglican, do not 
represent the views of the public at large, the minority of Catholic 
schools are indeed representative of the views of their own people ; 
and that they are precisely the kind of minority that the Scottish 
‘Concordat’ was invented to accommodate. But, short of a 
‘separate deal’ for the Catholics, as such a minority, a ‘Concordat’ 
future for England and Wales would certainly mean ‘tests for 
teachers’ in half the schools of the land, and accordingly cannot be 
expected to win the complaisance of the multitude of denomina- 
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tionally-unattached teachers Here we are at the mercy of the 
ideological chaos of a ‘post-Christian’ age. 

But what is crucial (though platitudinous) is that the two 
countries are different: different sociologically. A settlement was 
much easier in the live religious climate of Scotland, where public 
opinion regarded religion as of central importance in education 
though differing as to particular religions, than in the increasingly 
indifferent religious climate of England. Furthermore, the min- 
ority situations themselves are different. The denominational 
schools in Scotland in 1940 numbered only one in ten (284 out of 
2896). In England they numbered one in two (10,000 out of 
20,000). And while on the one hand the Bishop of Chichester 
argued from this the inestimable advantage of a settlement that 
would thus bring into the national system not a tenth but a full 
half of the schools, on the other hand responsible Scottish opinion 
today holds that the ‘Concordat’ of 1918 was possible only because 
the schools involved were so few.’ A better balance on this point 
emerges if we think less of schools than of children. Many of the 
denominational schools (especially the Anglican ones) are small 
rural schools. The denominational school population is not more 
than one-third of the total school population.* Even so, a ‘Con- 
cordat’ would be administratively very difficult. For the Scottish 
Catholic population is fairly homogeneous, in the belt between 
Glasgow and Edinburgh and in the Highlands and the South, 
with only seven large urban centres, whereas such homogeneity is 
true only of the North of England. 

A second difficulty arising from the sheer distribution of popu- 
lation, already touched on in the exchange between the Hier- 
archy and the Ministry of Education in 1949, is that of the single- 
school-area. This, as the Bishops showed, is no Catholic problem. 
But in any ‘Concordat’ for England and Wales at large it would 
mean modifications. In some 4000 rural areas where, for historical 
reasons, the only school is an Anglican school, a ‘Concordat’ as in 
1918 would bar Free Church teachers, by the obligation that the 
teachers must satisfy the denomination to which the school belongs. 





1 ‘It was one thing to concede a denominational settlement to a seventh of the 
pulation, in the knowledge that an integrated national system of education, free 
om religious tests and ecclesiastical control, would operate over the six-sevenths. It 
would have been wins another matter . . . to let the mass be parcelled out among the 
various Churches. ...’ Dr J. J. Robertson, i in Year Book of Education, London, 1951, 


P- 335- 
or the res, see my he g on “The Future of the Voluntary Schools’, in 
Looking Forward in Education, ed. A. V. Judges, p. 81. (Reviewed here on p. 235) 
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They would likewise find the headships close to them. As regards 
the headships, there is no solution that would satisfy the Free 
Churches. But as regards the teaching-posts, a feasible solution 
might be that which obtained in the Scottish schools after 1872, 
and in Special Agreement Schools in England since the 1936 Act, 
namely denominational teachers in proportion to the children on 
the roll. 

All these aspects of the problem, so far discussed, were mani- 
festly the background of the Ministry’s decision to decline the 
Hierarchy’s proposals of 1949, on historical and administrative 
grounds. Most of those same points are equally relevant whether a 
Scottish ‘Concordat’ be visualized for all the Voluntary Schools or 
only for the Catholic ones. But it is precisely that particular dis- 
tinction that will now be in the forefront of future public debate 
on the matter: a separate settlement for the Catholic minority as 
such. 

The Free Churches do not want a general ‘Concordat’ for 
England. Nor does the Church of England want it to the extent of 
being prepared to agitate for it. In 1943 it was certainly likely 
that, if the Catholic schools were offered any special advantages 
in the Education Bill, the Church of England, despite its readiness 
to be satisfied with agreed-syllabuses-plus-transfer, would demand 
equal treatment. And it is that fact that is important. For, if the 
Scottish view is sound, that the likelihood of a ‘Concordat’ is 
directly proportional to the fewness of the schools involved, then 
the English Catholics have more to hope from a proposal limited 
to themselves (as the Nuffield Foundation urged) than from one 
covering all the Voluntary Schools. This in turn means that the 
Catholics will have to renounce Anglican support in the ‘schools 
campaign’. But they have already lost such support, anyhow, 
since 1942.! 

Looking to the future, then, we can say that a ‘Concordat’, 
with minor modifications in the light of Scottish Catholic experi- 
ence, is certainly a policy for the Catholics of England and Wales 
as a religious minority requesting equitable treatment on grounds 
of conscience. Whether it is a realistic policy will depend on the 
future of three other matters. 

First, numbers. When the long-term effects of the 1944 Act 
have settled themselves, the Catholic schools will be decidedly the 


1 For the reasons for this, see The English Catholics, 1850-1950, London, 1950, 
p. 406. 
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largest group of Voluntary Aided and Special Agreement schools. 
The figures for 1956 are: Anglican, 456,835 children; Catholic, 
473,811.1 These Catholic schools, though still far more numerous 
than the schools transferred in Scotland in 1918, will still be but a 
tenth of the national total, and to that extent administratively far 
from ‘un-negotiable’. 

Secondly, Government policy. In 1942-44, while taking his 
stand on the principle that the Voluntary Schools must not be 
abolished, Mr Butler equally insisted that the Education Bill 
should offer identical terms to each and every denomination, 
without discrimination. It is this that would have made the 
number of schools to be transferred under a ‘Concordat’ so dis- 
mayingly large; and a ‘Concordat’ is unlikely to commend itself 
to either political Party until it can be visualized as in fact a small, 
discriminating settlement for one denomination. But as yet there is 
no evidence that the ‘no-separate-deal’ policy has weakened. 

Thirdly, and most important of all, public opinion. Govern- 
ments took their stand, as they should, upon what public opinion 
will allow. In the 1943 White Paper the Government was categori- 
cal: in Scotland the tradition of denominational public education 
was unbroken, but in England, since the foundations of the State 
system in 1870, public money for the teaching of denominational 
religion had been barred. The Catholics, and others (notably Mr 
Henry Brooke), had replied to this: “Then repeal the Cowper- 
Temple clause’—but without avail. 

Moreover, the various sectional opinions—National Union of 
Teachers, Trades Union Congress, Free Church Federal Council— 
which oppose the Dual System altogether, are deeply entrenched, 
especially at Westminster, and are fundamentally as little satisfied 
with the 1944 Act as are the Catholics. This is forcefully brought 
out in the Ministry of Education’s final words to the Hierarchy in 


1949: 
It would be lamentable if the revival of old religious contro- 


versies were allowed to prejudice the slow but steady progress 
which is being made, even in these stern times, towards the goal set 


in 1944. 


But the Hierarchy’s own final words take us to the root of the 
question : 


1 Hansard, Commons (Oral Answers), 13 December 1956. 
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We are already penalized, and we are told that if we press for 
justice we may suffer further. It is not our experience however that 
our non-Catholic neighbours are opposed to our claims once they 
are properly understood. 


It is very doubtful whether since 1902 there has been a public 
Opinion in this country on the Voluntary Schools, still less on the 
‘Concordat’. To deserve its name, the opinion has to be public, 
and it is to be opinion. There are numerous clear-cut sectional 
opinions, among which Mr Butler navigated his Bill with such 
consummate Parliamentary skill in 1943-44. But an informed 
Opinion on the question of religious education was confined to 
these vested interests; and they did not constitute a public 
opinion. On the issue we have been concerned with here, public 
opinion in this generation has yet to be first formed and informed, 
and then appealed to. But since it is idle to pray for crops from 
fields that have not been properly fertilized, the enlightening of 
this country upon the political issue of its religious education 
means a heavy task ahead for the intellectual apostolate of the 
Catholics. 

In sum, the trend of events, as definitive figures for Controlled 
and Aided Schools emerge, will produce a factual situation that 
makes a ‘Concordat’ for the English Catholics not too administra- 
tively difficult. In the meantime, by continuing and intensifying 
the technique of informing Parliamentary and local government 
candidates, which the Catholic Education Council has developed 
since 1944, an appraisal of this issue, on its merits, can be made 
widespread. Then, and only then, the Catholics can go to the 
country on it with a robust assurance that the country will decide 
our future not from devotion to any metaphysical tradition or 
principle of ‘undenominationalism’, still less from any disin- 
genuous yardstick of ‘no discrimination’, but from the obvious 
fair play of the contemporary situation. The Hierarchy’s closing 
words of 1949, quoted just above, are precisely that act of faith. 





THE SCOTTISH SYSTEM 
IN PRACTICE 


An Unqualified Success 
By P. F. QUILLE 


I 


introduced among its provisions for the reorganization of the 

whole fabric of education the vital clause that was to make of 
Scottish Catholic education either a triumph for the Church in 
Scotland or a supernatural disaster. It provided an arrangement 
whereby Catholic, Episcopalian and other voluntary schools would be trans- 
ferred to the Education Authorities, while respecting and safeguarding 
religious differences. The possibilities of such an offer to a community 
harassed by the overwhelming financial problems of education 
were undeniably tempting. But the risks were very grave, and the 
Scots are a canny race. They took long to deliberate—fear and 
hope alternating in the thrashing out of every pro and con. In 
Edinburgh unanimity of opinion among clergy and teachers was 
lacking, whereas the Glasgow and West of Scotland Teachers’ 
Association was particularly emphatic that the Church should 
accept the agreement. They pointed out that increasing financial 
demands in education were inevitable and that, should Catholics 
refuse to accept the new proposal, grants from the Central Depart- 
ment to voluntary schools would probably cease. The number of 
Catholic teachers would dwindle and Catholic schools would ulti- 
mately have to be staffed either by non-Catholic teachers or by 
Catholics without any teaching qualifications at all. To offset this 
negative aspect of the problem, they published a circular enum- 
erating the advantage to be derived by the Catholic population 
from accepting the Bill. It stated: 


G insets No. r8 of the Education (Scotland) Act of 1918 


(1) The Catholic religion will be taught to your children in your 
schools by Catholic teachers whose religion and character 
are vouched for by the Catholic authorities. 
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(2) Your children will receive equal educational opportunity. 

(3) Your schools will be placed on an equal footing (financial) 
with other schools. 

(4) Your present financial burdens will be abolished. 

(5) The teachers of your children will at last receive equal pay for 
equal work. In this respect you must remember that some of 
your children will be the teachers of the future.? 


These were cogent arguments indeed, but Catholic leaders 
were hesitant, and evaded the responsibility of decision. The risk 
of becoming part of a system which was predominantly Protestant 
and not always tolerant towards the Church could not be mini- 
mized. At length the Hierarchy appealed to Rome for guidance on 
the matter, and the counsel given by Pope Benedict XV, through 
the Apostolic Visitor, Monsignor Brown, Bishop of Pella, dis- 
pelled all doubts and united the whole of Catholic Scotland in 
general approval of the Bill. His Holiness advised the clergy and 
laity in Scotland to accept the Concordat on condition that 
‘proper and adequate safeguards were provided’. 

Several minor amendments were suggested and adopted, and 
on 17 October the Bill was read for the third time. To Lord Alness 
goes the credit not merely for introducing the Bill and safely pilot- 
ing it through storm passages, but for inspiring with his foreseeing 
and noble mind such a liberal measure of educational reform. 
Amongst the influential supporters of the Bill, none worked more 
zealously or more brilliantly for its success than Monsignor Brown, 
the Apostolic Visitor. His name will be for ever associated with 
the 1918 Act which now was welcomed by all parties and acknow- 
ledged to be a magnificent solution to a problem which had 
existed for centuries. 


IT 


Thirty-eight years have gone by since the passing of the 1918 
Act—time in which to prove the fulfilment of hopes and the 
groundlessness of fears. Before we finally assess the success of the 
new Catholic educational system in Scotland we shall simply 
trace its development since 1918 and let facts and figures speak for 
themselves. 


1 The Tablet, 10 April 1918. 
2 The Tablet, 27 April 1918. 
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Without in any way detracting from the courageous and self- 
sacrificing efforts of Catholic teachers before 1918—their work 
belongs to an earlier chapter of Scottish Catholic history, and has 
been admirably commented on in a recent survey by Brother 
Kenneth, M.A., of the Marist Brothers'—the outlook for Catholic 
Education in 1919 was a depressing one. ‘The growing demand for 
accommodation and equipment could not be met. A large pro- 
portion. of schools were in poor condition and out of date, and 
there was a serious shortage in the supply of Catholic teachers. 
Consequently the educational standards of Catholic schools fell 
short of most other schools in the country. 

Section 18 of the 1918 Act promised to remedy this dismal 
situation : in effect if it worked successfully it was to allow Cath- 
olics to manage their own schools and to have a measure of control 
over the appointments of teachers. Transference of school owner- 
ship to the local Authority would mean a guarantee of the finance 
necessary for complete educational efficiency. 

Though the 1918 Act made provision for placing education 
under the direct control of the County Councils, as in England, 
the Labour Party, fearing lest their own representation might 
thereby be diminished, so strongly opposed the motion to abolish 
School Boards that they were maintained until the legislation of 
1929. 

In 1929 was taken a progressive step in the regulation of the 
educational machinery. The old School Board system was 
abolished, and education became the responsibility of the Town 
and County Councils under the Central Authority of the Scottish 
Education Department. Sub-Committees of the ‘Town and County 
Councils, known as Education Committees, took the place of the 
ad hoc Authorities. Catholic representation on these Committees 
was guaranteed by the co-option of one or two Catholic representa- 
tives, according to the size of the Catholic population of the area. 
Hitherto Church representatives had had to rely for their place on 
the School Board on support at the poll. The system was open to 
dangers, if not abuses, and tension at election-time, lest a Church 
representative might not be returned, was an unwholesome and re- 
peated anxiety. In point of fact the co-option of two Catholic 
representatives meant a decrease in the number of Catholics on 
the Education Committees of the larger cities like Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh and Dundee. But what the Catholic representation might 


1 Scottish Survey, 1878-1955—Scottish Catholic Herald. 
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have lost numerically has been amply compensated for by its 
present security and stability. Moreover, the Church’s influence is 
immeasurably extended now that it can be recognized as pursuing 
a policy wholly independent of political issues. 

The influence that can be wielded by Catholic representa- 
tives, fully conversant with the problems of education, bears little 
relation to their numerical voting power. Time and again, their 
sound and rational views in matters affecting vital educational 
policy have proved them a powerful and influential minority. 
Moreover, except for a few years after 1936, when Protestant 
Actionists in Edinburgh bitterly opposed every suggestion of the 
Catholic representatives on the Education Committee, it can be 
fairly said that in all matters affecting Catholic schools the view of 
the Catholic representatives do, as a rule, carry great weight. 

In all issues affecting religious education in schools, the 
religious qualifications of teachers and the other matters safe- 
guarded by the Act, the voice of the Catholic representative is not 
dependent on the vote of the majority, but is itself wholly decisive. 
Where Protestant action created difficulties was in raising oppo- 
sition to Catholic recommendations which, though not strictly in 
accordance with the terms of the Act, would nevertheless in many 
instances, under a liberal administration, have been favourably 
interpreted. 

This educational machinery was left untouched by the 1946 
Education Act. 

Wherever the numbers of Catholic children justify the estab- 
lishment of a Catholic school, those schools are provided. Cath- 
olic children in Scotland can enjoy secular educational advan- 
tages equal to their non-Catholic counterparts, whilst having their 
faith safeguarded and nurtured in a Catholic atmosphere by 
Catholic teachers. 

Setting aside the possibility of a nursery school initiation, the 
education of the majority of Scottish children begins in the 
primary school, where they remain from five years to eleven plus. 

A system of grading decides whether the pupil should there- 
after be transferred to a junior secondary school or a senior 
secondary school. The less gifted pupil goes to a junior secondary 
school, where he or she will follow a three years’ course having 
either a commercial or technical bias. For the abler boy and girl 
the Senior Secondary School offers a five years’ academic course 
leading to the Leaving Certificate, which is the Scottish right of 
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entry to Further Education Colleges—including Teachers’ Train- 
ing Colleges—and to the Universities. 

The maintenance and building costs of all schools are provided 
by the Education Authorities. The special educational equipment 
required by various departments of the school is generously 
supplied. ‘Text-books and stationery are requisitioned by head 
teachers of all schools, Catholic and non-Catholic, on a per capita 
allowance, and complete freedom in the choice of books is left to 
each school. From this allowance, a very adequate one, can be 
purchased text-books and visual aids for use in the religious 
doctine classes. 

To encourage abler pupils to remain at school to finish the 
Senior Secondary Course, bursaries are provided to ease a possible 
financial strain on parents. £40 is the maximum bursary, scaled 
downwards on increasing incomes for a pupil remaining in the 
fourth year, whilst for fifth- and sixth-year pupils the maximum 
bursary reaches £50. 

These bursaries are greatly augmented for further educa- 
tion purposes: almost the full expenses of College or University 
courses are met, even for courses such as are required by the Cath- 
olic Training Colleges for women teachers. A number of Catholic 
seminarians in Scottish Colleges are also the recipients of Scottish 
Educational Bursaries. It is impossible to give exact figures of 
maximum bursaries, because these vary from year to year and, 
within certain Colleges and University Faculties, from course to 
course. The following, however, are the approximate maximum 
figures of bursaries obtainable in Edinburgh by any candidate, 
Catholic or otherwise, in the requisite family income groups: we 
cite them as illustrative of bursary grants throughout Scotland: 


Approx. 


Craiglockhart Training College (Catholic) 170 
(residential for women) 
Moray House Training College 138 
(non-residential for men) 
Atholl Crescent Domestic Science Training 
College 170-150 
Edinburgh University (Arts Faculty) 138 
(Science Faculty) 160 
(Medical Faculty) 180 
Art College 150 
St Andréw’s College (major Seminary) for 
students for the Priesthood 214 


Vol. 230. No. 472. 
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IT 


In matters educational tradition is treated with the utmost 
respect and in the years immediately following the 1918 Act the 
time allocated to the teaching of religious doctrine was not to be 
less than that set apart according to the use and wont of the 
former management.! In most primary schools the time devoted 
to religious instruction is usually one hour per day, whilst 
secondary schools give to it a period of forty minutes or half an 
hour each day. In outlying districts, as in the north-west of Scot- 
land, where there are too few children to justify a separate Cath- 
olic school, the Catholics attend the general school. Provision is 
always made, however, for these pupils to receive religious instruc- 
tion, and in most schools of this kind there is at least one Catholic 
teacher. Quite apart, however, from these official instruction 
times, the Catholic life of the school continues in a vital if some- 
times intangible and almost subconscious way. The spiritual light 
of the school is re-enkindled every day in numberless ways; the 
head teacher’s words to the assembled school will always have 
some bearing on the Catholic life of the pupils. For a number of 
schoals each new lesson throughout the day begins with a prayer 
and the day ends with prayer. Every classroom will have either its 
crucifix or holy picture; statues or pictures placed in prominent 
places about the school serve as constant reminders of their faith 
to the young eyes that note them. The religious instruction time 
can be used in whatever way the head teacher wishes it to be 
used ; schools are free at that time to assist at Mass or to attend 
Benediction. Moreover, since the 1946 Act complete liberty is left 
to the school to choose whatever time of day proves most suitable 
for religious instruction. The parish priests are permitted to visit 
the schools and to speak to their parishioners during the religious 
doctrine period, and approval has been granted to Religious 
Supervisors to carry out, every year, a thorough examination of 
the religious knowledge throughout the school. Some Authorities 
have even come to regard the patronal feast day of schools as a 
substitute for ‘Founder’s Day’ in non-Catholic schools—and the 
privilege of a holiday is sometimes granted. In the Glasgow Cath- 
olic schools, all holidays of obligation are whole holidays from 


1 Subsection III—1918 Education (Scotland) Act. 
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school, and these days are deducted from the summer holidays. 
From all that we have pointed out it must surely be readily ac- 
knowledged that the Catholic character of the transferred schools 
has remained intact, and Her Majesty’s Inspectors not infre- 
quently comment on the good atmosphere and ordered discipline 
to be found in them. If there is in general a falling off in Catholic 
standards and depths of faith among our Catholic pupils, it must 
not be attributed to the transfer of the schools, but to the upsurge 
of paganism and immorality throughout the country as through- 
out the world, and against which the voluntary Catholic schools 
have as great a struggle. 

The existing buildings of transferred schools are maintained, 
completely by the Education Authorities and, where desirable, 
old buildings are adapted and modernized. In places where no 
Catholic school exists and where the Catholic population justifies 
it, the Authorities build new schools. Existing secondary schools, 
both junior and senior, are under review for adaptation and 
modernization to meet the high standards most recently required 
by the Scottish Education Department. Within the past few 
months the Edinburgh Education Authority passed a resolution 
to expend £95,000, exclusive of furniture and electrical equip- 
ment, in modernizing St Thomas Aquinas Catholic Secondary 
School for Girls, and over £70,000 to build a new primary school 
in addition to the comparatively new senior secondary building of 
Holy Cross Academy. | 

In 1950 the Catholic school population was 143,335, repre- 
senting 18 per cent of Scotland’s total school population of 
796,000. About 95 per cent of the Catholic school population are 
to be found in the industrial belt covering the area from Clyde to 
Forth. There are also pockets of Catholic population in Dundee, 
Aberdeenshire, the south-west, the north-west Highlands and 
some islands of the Inner and Outer Hebrides.’ In Scotland there 
are twenty-four Catholic senior secondary schools, fifteen of 
which are in Glasgow, with a total roll of 6128 pupils. A five or six 
years’ course leading to the Scottish Leaving Certificate is pro- 
vided in all these schools. ‘Three-year courses for pupils of twelve 
to fifteen are provided in seventy-seven Catholic junior secondary 
schools or departments. For the primary stage of education there 
are 201 Catholic primary schools. The Education Authority built 


1 These statistics were supplied by Dr Wm. Barry, Headmaster of St Ninian’s 
School, Kirkintilloch. They have not substantially changed since. 
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and equipped the greater number of these schools, besides pro- 
curing the sites for them. 


IV 


Mentally and physically handicapped children are cared for 
in special residential or day schools. A special school for the deaf 
and blind is run by the Sisters of Charity at Tollcross, Glasgow, 
who provide the building and appoint the staff. There is only a 
very small number of blind children, and a large number of deaf. 
The Education Authorities pay the salaries of the staff, and also 
make themselves responsible for the maintenance of the children. 
At Rosewell, outside Edinburgh, the Sisters of Charity have a 
second school for mentally and physically handicapped boys and 
girls who are virtually uneducable. The General Board of Control 
for Scotland is responsible for such schools, and the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities pay weekly aliments for each child. There are 
other types of school provision made for children whose Intelli- 
gence Quotients are too bad to enable them to benefit from the 
education provided in the ordinary schools. These children go to 
day schools where special educational methods are adopted, 
suited to their slow rate of progress. There are several such Cath- 
olic schools in Glasgow, staffed by Catholic teachers and enjoying 
all the privileges of the 1918 Act. 

The 1918 Act further made adequate provision for delinquent 
children in Catholic Approved Schools, junior, intermediate and 
senior. All these Scottish schools are conducted by religious 
Orders; the administration of the schools is under the control of 
Boards of Management appointed by the Bishop of the diocese, 
and the Education Department pays staff salaries and leases and 
maintains school premises. There are two Junior Approved 
Schools in Scotland for boys of twelve to fourteen and a half years 
of age, one in Tranent, East Lothian, and the other at Bishop- 
riggs, Glasgow. In these two cases the property belongs to the 
Church authorities, and the Scottish Education Department 
finances all repairs, maintenance and extensions. For girls be- 
tween fourteen and seventeen there is a Senior Approved School 
at Bishoptown, outside Glasgow, conducted by the Good Shepherd 
nuns, and for boys the De La Salle Brothers run a senior school at 
Springboig, Glasgow. Besides receiving from the Scottish Educa- 
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tion Department staff salaries, maintenance and improvement 
grants, all pupils at these schools are given grants towards aliment 
and clothing. 


V 


The centralization of Catholic secondary schools in the larger 
cities has raised a problem of transport for many secondary school 
pupils. The same problem arises for certain primary school 
children who may live in a built-up area outside the city where a 
Catholic primary school is not yet established. The Education 
Authority pays for the transport of all children who live two and a 
half miles from their nearest Catholic centre of education. 

The amenities of all the social services common to the Welfare 
State education are enjoyed in equal measure by Catholic schools. 
Medical service, Youth Employment services, school dinner and 
free milk service operate in Catholic schools as in non-Catholic 
schools. The social benefits of holiday camps, vacation courses and 
financial assistance for foreign travel are offered to Catholic 
children in the same proportion as to non-Catholics. 

In all school official community gatherings Catholic boys and 
girls have full proportional representation, and they receive a 
strictly equitable share in the numerous invitations offered to 
schools in the larger cities to be present at educational concerts, 
exhibitions, theatre and film shows. It will be shown, later in this 
article, how even the equal sharing of material benefits by Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic children can have a profound effect for 
good on their relationships with one another. 


Vi 


The number of Catholic men teachers before 1918 was very 
small, and there were insufficient women teachers to staff the 
Catholic schools. After the passing of the Act, the staffing of Cath- 
olic schools has rapidly improved—each year seeing a greater 
number of Catholic students at the Universities. By 1951 there 
were in Scotland 5000 men and women Catholic teachers, 1670 
of whom were University graduates. 

Since 1931! all men teachers must be graduates. There is as yet 
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no Catholic Training College for men, so that all Catholic male 
candidates for the teaching profession must be trained in the non- 
Catholic Training Colleges. It is hoped to remedy this in the near 
future. They are required, however, to take an approved course in 
religious knowledge—including Scripture, Church history and 
apologetics, and must gain a certificate approving them as quali- 
fied to teach religion in the schools. This Certificate of Approval is 
given by the Ordinary of the diocese, and without it no Catholic 
teacher is permitted to teach in a Catholic school. 

For women teachers there are two Catholic Training Colleges, 
one belonging to the Notre Dame Sisters at Dowanhill, Glasgow, 
and the other conducted by the Sacred Heart Nuns at Craiglock- 
hart, Edinburgh. Dowanhill Training College was established in 
1885, and Craiglockhart in 1920. Both these colleges are resi- 
dential, so that the student throughout her training has the ines- 
timable advantage of touching on additional aspects of a Catholic 
teacher’s vocation in an atmosphere both cultured and spiritual. 
The time of training for graduates is one year, but the course for 
ordinary students lasts either two or three years. As in the schools, 
religious instruction in the Colleges is directly under the control of 
the Church. Students are required to pass a special religious exam- 
ination before entering the College, and courses in religious doc- 
trine and practice in religious teaching form part of the normal 
college curriculum for both graduate and non-graduate students. 
The college finally supplies them with a certificate stating that 
they have passed an examination which entitles them to teach 
religion. This is really a certificate of proficiency. Before they are 
appointed to Catholic schools, however, they must be approved 
by the Church on religious and moral grounds. As a rule this 
latter, which is a certificate regarding religious belief and morals, 
is provided by the local parish priest. 

A National Committee, with adequate Catholic representa- 
tion, regulates and controls all matters relating to the Training 
Colleges—but in staffing appointments preference is always shown 
to religious candidates when they are suitably qualified. Every 
effort is made by the Committee to foster and preserve the out- 
standing religious character of the Colleges. Non-Catholic Educa- 
tionalists have the highest esteem for the excellence of the work 
dene in both training colleges. 

In the appointment of Catholic teachers to Catholic schools, 
the influence of the co-opted Catholic representatives on the Edu- 
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cation Committee is very strong. Every Catholic teacher must 
meet the requirements of the Church as to character and belief 
before he or she can be appointed—the Church has the authority 
to withhold or even withdraw certificates of approval—and in 
either case the teacher would no longer be eligible to teach in a 
Catholic school. Religious, both nuns and brothers, are welcomed 
on teaching staffs by the Glasgow authorities. During the brief 
spell of Protestant opposition in Edinburgh there was a certain 
hesitancy, and even a refusal in some instances to appoint nuns to 
posts in Catholic schools. ‘This attitude has completely disappeared 
over the years, and nuns are now not only accepted but treated 
with the utmost cordiality. 

A technical difficulty arises in operating the 1918 Act when 
secondary schools cannot find Catholic teachers with the necessary 
qualifications. A head teacher and principal teachers of depart- 
ments in secondary schools are required to be honours graduates 
and hold the necessary Chapter V training qualifications. It is 
sometimes impossible to fill principal teachership vacancies or 
posts requiring honours graduates with Catholic candidates. No 
fairer way of dealing with the difficulty could have been devised 
than that used by the Edinburgh Authority. The Edinburgh Cor- 
poration Handbook states : 


In filling vacancies on the staffs of Roman Catholic secondary 
schools, permission will be granted to the Edinburgh Education 
Authority by the Roman Catholic authorities to appoint qualified 
Protestant teachers to such positions where there are no suitably 
qualified Roman Catholic teachers available (as a result of ad- 
vertisement or by transfer) on the understanding that the appoint- 
ments of such teachers to particular Roman Catholic schools will be 
provisional and that they will be replaced by suitably qualified 
Roman Catholic teachers as soon as practicable thereafter, provided 
that in no case is a Protestant to be retained in a Roman Catholic 
school more than six months after an application has been received 
from a Roman Catholic teacher suitably qualified for the position 
in question.’ 


The Education Authority has the power to dismiss teachers for 
either inefficiency or immorality, but so carefully are the teacher’s 
interests safeguarded in the machinery for dismissal that it is 
easier for the Authority to appoint teachers to their service than to 
terminate their employment. 


1 Edinburgh Corporation Education Committee Handbook, Section 10, p. 74. 
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Catholic teachers, for a grave reason, may have their Certifi- 
cate of Approval withdrawn by the Ecclesiastical Authorities and 
thereby forfeit their right to teach in a Catholic school. The Cath- 
olic authorities are under no obligation to furnish to the Education 
Authority the reason for their withdrawal of Certificate of 
Approval. There has only been a few such cases. 

The preservation of parents’ rights and the Catholic spirit of 
school community in its entirety is strongly buttressed by the 
growing contacts between parents and teachers through Parent- 
Teacher Associations. These associations, though purely volun- 
tary bodies, without statutory authority, can exert a powerful in- 
fluence with the Local Authorities and Central Department on 
matters affecting Catholic interests. The main value of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, however, probably lies in their value as the 
link between the Church, the home and the school. From the 
purely secular point of view, of course, they stimulate the parents’ 
interest in education and serve to educate parents in the aims and 
methods of modern education and rid many of them of much 
apprehension born of ignorance and distrust. The relationships 
between teacher and parent, as a result of friendly meetings, 
becomes one of -9-operation and wholesome understanding of 
mutual problems. 


VII 


After thirty-eight years of Catholic education under Educa- 
tion Authorities, the question still remains to be conclusively 
answered : Has the Educational provision of the 1918 Act in rela- 
tion to Catholic schools been successful? ‘The answer is that it has 
been unquestionably successful, and that the fears voiced before 
the passing of the Act have proved wholly groundless. Every 
advantage envisaged by the Glagow Teachers’ Association has 


been realized. 


(1) The Catholic religion zs taught to our children in our schools 
by Catholic teachers whose religion and character are 
vouched for by the Catholic authorities. 

(2) Our children do receive equal educational opportunities. 

(3) Our schools have been placed on an equal financial footing with 
other schools. 
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(4) Our financial burdens—so crushing to generations before 1918 
—have been abolished. 
(5) Teachers now receive equal pay for equal work. 


The number of Catholic students in all the Universities makes 
a steady increase year by year, with the result that a good pro- 
portion of Catholics now take their places on the professional ranks 
of the country. 

Reference was made earlier in this article about the develop- 
ment of good relationships between Catholic and non-Catholic 
boys and girls. They meet socially and in official gatherings on an 
equal footing; the Catholic boy and girl no longer stands apart 
and aloof. In the Edinburgh Secondary Schools Association they 
wield arguments in debate with the same forcefulness as their non- 
Catholic counterparts. Only last year the entire Association voted 
a Catholic fifth-year boy to the presidency. Surely the results of 
such relationship in the future of the country will be incalculable. 
These young people, growing up in an atmosphere of mutual re- 
spect and interest, are to be the future professional and industrial 
core of our country. 

Let me end by quoting the verdicts of eminent churchmen and 
educationists. From Bishop Brown, whose brilliant statesmanship, 
as we have already pointed out, did much to ensure the success of 
the 1918 Act, comes this commendation : 


The Catholics of Scotland got a settlement of the education 
question better than any in the whole world . . . in no country are 
the schools maintained entirely from public funds, but with deanite 
control of the religious character reserved to the Church by law.’ 


In 1950, Cardinal de Lais wrote to Bishop Brown telling him 
that the Scottish settlement was the finest in the world. Church 
and State each had their interests fully safeguarded. ‘Pius XII in 
the Concordat with the Italian State had to accept much less.” 
Dr Barry himself has said that the test of the success of the Act is 
that, after thirty-eight years, no one would wish to see it changed. 

If there is any flaw in the Act, it is a weakness on the Catholic 
side—namely, the inability to provide a sufficient number of 
Catholic teachers with suitable secular qualifications for every 


1 Through the Windows of Memory. (Sands & Co. 1946.) 
2 Quoted by Bishop Brown in a letter to Dr Wm. Barry of Kirkintilloch, The 


Catholic Educator, March 1953, p-. 343- 
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vacancy. But the teacher shortage is a universal weakness through- 
out Britain, and not confined to Catholic teachers. 

In a recent Scottish survey of 1955 published 1 in the Catholic 
Herald, Mr W. S. Bailey speaks of the ‘compromise of 1918’ as a 
‘magnificent success’. “The result,’ he writes, ‘has been a wonderful 
expansion in Catholic education during the period. The Catholic 
population in matters of education are on a level of equality with 
their non-Catholic fellow countrymen and enjoy the safeguards of 
Catholic schools for Catholic children with freedom to teach their 
religion.” Could we expect any more of our Catholic educational 
system? Could we have hoped for any greater success? 








CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN 
IRELAND 


The Contrast of North and South 
By MICHAEL TYNAN 


Ireland is complicated by the fact that we are dealing with 

two administrations. The educational systems north and 
south of the Border have common historical roots but have devel- 
oped on very different lines since partition. 


Atta of the present position of Catholic schools in 


I: THE NORTH 


We propose to begin with the North. Educational conditions 
in this part of the country are much the same as those obtaining in 
England and Wales. The Northern Ireland Education Act of 1947 
envisages a reconstruction of the educational system on the same 
general lines as the English Education Act of 1944. The difference 
between the two Acts is largely one of terminology. The primary 
school is to begin with the compulsory school-going age at five 
and to continue until the break at eleven-plus. Secondary educa- 
tion has the two streams, secondary intermediate schools (corres- 
ponding to the English secondary-moderns) and grammar 
schools. At the lower end of the scheme there is provision for 
nursery schools for children between two and five, and in the 
eleven-plus category there are technical intermediate schools 
where young people of thirteen and older with a suitable aptitude 
will receive specialized technical training. There is considerable 
extension of social services for all categories of schools: medical 
attention, milk and meals, free books, etc., are provided. The new 
system is very much in the evolutionary stage, but as an indication 
of the progress in school building made to date the raising of the 
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school-leaving age to fifteen, provided for in the Act, is to come 
into effect on 1 April of this year. 

Catholics are not to participate in the limited scheme for 
nursery schools, nor is there any question for the present of 
separate Catholic schools of the technical intermediate class. 
Catholics propose, however, to maintain their own primary and 
secondary schools, and their first concern, in the North as else- 
where, is the financial one. The levy on Catholic schools of the 
primary and intermediate class is 35 per cent of the total cost of 
building or reconstruction. The same arrangement applies to 
maintenance costs, cleaning, heating, lighting, etc., the State pay- 
ing 65 per cent against the contribution of 35 per cent. There are 
two classes of grammar schools for the purpose of grants-in-aid. 
Those belonging to Group A are required to reserve 80 per cent 
of their places for day pupils who qualify in the eleven-plus 
qualifying test. Schools of this category, to which the majority of 
the |Catholic schools belong, receive the same grants as the 
primary and intermediate schools. Group B schools, which do not 
reserve places, receive no grants towards capital expenditure. The 
salaries of teachers in primary and intermediate schools are paid 
in full, employers’ contributions towards superannuation and the 
National Insurance service being also met by the State in whole 
or part. Catholic grammar schools of both types have the benefit 
of State incremental grants towards the salaries of teachers as well 
as direct grants to the school on a capitation basis. There are also 
grants for milk and meals, etc. 

Catholic authorities are co-operating fully with the new order. 
The money is being found and the schools are going up, but there 
can be no doubt about the financial burden imposed by the 
schools levy. It is very grave indeed. Northern Ireland has much 
the same kind of elaborate school building programme as Eng- 
land, the new secondary intermediate schools, in particular, being 
very costly. A typical example is a school of this class for 500 girls 
costing £350,000, towards which Catholic parents, none of them 
very rich and most of them rather poor, must contribute approxi- 
mately £120,000.1 It is hoped to meet these enormous charges by 
spreading them over a period of about twenty years. The burden 
is heavy, but the benefits are considerable and the position, if it 
were safe, is not altogether unsatisfactory. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is not by any means safe. 


1 Including cost of site. 
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The concessions at present obtaining were yielded by the 
Government after protracted negotiations. The original intention 
as outlined in the 1944 White Paper was to allow a grant of only 
50 per cent. When the Act was going through there was vigorous 
opposition to any apparent generosity towards the Catholic 
schools, and during the past year or so a movement has begun in 
parliament among the Unionist back-benchers to force the 
Government to reduce the grants to 50 per cent. After much pre- 
liminary propaganda a resolution was proposed at Stormont in 
June last ‘that, in the opinion of this House, no educational grants 
to voluntary schools should in future exceed 50 per cent of the 
approved expenditure unless such voluntary schools adopt a four- 
and-two committee basis of management’.! 

The terms of this resolution may require some elucidation. 
The first Northern Ireland Education Act of 1923, which intro- 
duced into Ireland the concept of State schools as known in 
England, recognized as inevitable the survival of schools outside 
the State system. The Act envisaged two kinds of schools other 
than those provided by the newly constituted Local Education 
Authority or transferred to that authority by the former owners. 
These were schools under a manager, as all Irish schools formerly 
were, and those electing to be ruled by a statutory committee on 
which the Local Education Authority would be represented in the 
ratio of two to four. The ‘four-and-two committee’ type of 
‘voluntary’ school had a qualified approval in the early days of 
the administration, and it received much encouragement later on 
when it was evident that even non-Catholic owners were slow to 
part with their property. Catholics have consistently refused to 
transfer their schools to the Education Authority or to adopt the 
‘four-and-two committee’ basis of management. They have taken 
their stand on the system of the voluntary school with independent 
management. 

One has to have some idea of the political and religious atmo- 
sphere of Northern Ireland to appreciate fully the Catholic atti- 
tude. It can easily be made to appear unreasonable, but it is 
based on a deep suspicion that the statutory committee system of 
management would turn out to be the thin end of a wedge. The 
grounds for this suspicion are not by any means weak. Even non- 
Catholic authorities who transferred their schools have not found 
things to their liking. They have had to protest from time to time 


1 Parliamentary Debates, N.I. Vol. 40, No. 30. 
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that Government was not implementing its promises. The uneasy 
relations between Government and the Catholic authorities and 
the insecurity of Government policy itself in face of extremist 
elements on its own side, give little choice to Catholics. They are 
strengthened in their resolve that they must have the firmest 
possible grip on their schools if their concept of education is to 
survive at all. 

Arguments for or against generous treatment of voluntary 
schools with the independent system of management are also open 
to prejudice from one side or the other, but the fact cannot be 
overlooked that Catholic children in the primary schools are 
more than 40 per cent of the whole. It is not a question of a small 
minority trying to survive with its peculiar views. It is a question 
of equitable treatment for a large part of the community. Nor 
must it be inferred that Government in Northern Ireland is any- 
thing less exacting than other modern States in its supervision of 
voluntary schools. On this score, the Bishop of Derry recently put 
forward a plea in favour of voluntary school grants being raised 
to go per cent. ‘If the argument is put forward,’ said the Bishop, 
‘that a contribution from the State should be in proportion to the 
amount of control, then instead of getting 65 per cent grants as 
we do at present, our grants should be at least 90 per cent, judg- 
ing from the amount of control the Ministry has as compared with 
the amount of control a school manager has.’ 

In this attitude the Bishop may be at one end of the contro- 
versial pole, but people like Mr Norman Porter, M.P., are cer- 
tainly at the other end. In the course of a speech seconding the 
June resolution in the Stormont Commons, Mr Porter made com- 
parisons between conditions in the North and those in America, 
as if history had no influence whatever in framing democratic 
educational systems. He also had this to say: 


It must be stated once again that we have separate schools 
solely because the leaders of the Roman Catholic Church refuse to 
let their children mix with other children. To me this speaks of dis- 
crimination of the highest order which borders on intolerance. 


To estimate the value of this point of view we must do some 
delving into fact and figures. The Education Act of 1923 was 
frankly secular in design. It did make provision for religious 
instruction by visiting clergy of the various denominations, but 
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education authorities were forbidden to provide religious instruc- 
tion, and religion was to have no influence on the appointment of 
teachers. The subsequent development of the system shows a 
gradual withdrawal by the State from this uncompromising 
position, and for very good reasons. Catholics, anticipating what 
was going to happen, refused to have anything to do with the 
Committee on whose recommendations the 1923 Act was framed. 
It remained for Protestants to show that secularism in education 
was not a majority choice in Northern Ireland. And they did so in 
a very determined manner. They refused point blank to transfer 
their schools until satisfactory provision was made by the Govern- 
ment for religious instruction. It took two amending Acts, one in 
1925 and the other in 1930, before the various Protestant bodies 
were Satisfied that religion as they understood it was reasonably 
safe in the schools. Only then were they prepared to part with 
their own schools and allow their children to mix with those of 
other denominations. It was evident also at that stage that the 
absence of Catholic children made the Protestant atmosphere of 
the schools secure. 

Figures from the Ministry’s Reports are most effective as 
indicating the development of the present system in respect of 
State and Voluntary schools. The following table, dealing with 
primary schools for the years before the 1947 Act, shows the 
gradual advance of the State schools and the reluctant withdrawal 
from the voluntary position: 


Year Provided Transferred Voluntary 
1925 2 10 1984 
1930 33 440 1420 
1940 193 478 1015 
1947 200 498 958 


The 1947 Act grouped the provided and transferred schools 
under the name County schools, and we find in the latest Report, 
for 1954-55, that there are 750 County against 856 Voluntary 
schools. The number of schools, however, is not an accurate indi- 
cation of the number of pupils, and the following table according 
to religious denomination, from the same Report, tells us the 
present position : 


1 Campbell, J. J., M.A.: ‘Voluntary Schools in Northern Ireland.’ The Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, July 1951. 
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Roman Presby- Church Meth- Others Total 


Catholic _terian of odists 
Treland 

County + 1023 51,072 39,717 7800 5637 # 105,249 
Voluntary ... 1302 3556 4834 283 299 10,478 
(Under 4 

and 2 

Committee) 

Voluntary ... 84,518 1214 1294 136 166 87,328 
(Not under 

4 and 2 

Committee) 


It is evident from these figures that although the burden of 
defending the Voluntary schools is falling more and more on 
Catholics, the other denominations have not given up the struggle. 
The position of the secondary intermediate schools, where the 
State has such a marked advantage, is not yet sufficiently clear. 
Approximately 200 of these schools are contemplated, but only 
about thirty are so far provided. The figures for 1954-55 tell of 
eighteen County schools with 9652 pupils and five Voluntary 
with 1000. The prospect for the Protestant authorities cannot be 
very happy, considering the manner in which they have been 
forced to transfer the Voluntary schools which they held. But 
when it comes to the grammar schools we have striking evidence 
of non-Catholic determination to support the voluntary position. 
There are now eighty-one grammar schools, sixty-five of them 
voluntary. The majority of these are under Protestant manage- 
ment, and many of them have elected to remain in the B Group. 
In all this there may be ‘discrimination of the highest order’, 
according to one’s point of view, and there is already talk in 
Northern Ireland of the ‘comprehensive school’, but if there 1s 
discrimination it is not the work of the Roman Catholic leaders. It 
is the will of the majority of the people. 

The Government is not unaware of this, and it is forced to bide 
its time. The June resolution attacking the Voluntary schools was 
amended and passed as follows: 


That, in the opinion of this House, the system under which volun- 
tary schools are given substantial grants from public funds without 
accepting a measure of public representation on their various 
administrative bodies should receive further consideration in regard 
to the amount of such grants and the terms and conditions upon 
which they are made; and that the Minister of Education be asked 
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to consider and submit recommendations to the House when the 
new school-leaving age has come into operation. 


In the meantime, there is considerable anxiety, increased, no 
doubt, by the grave happenings in Northern Ireland during the 
past few months. The Opposition made it quite clear during the 
debate in parliament that the resolution was recognized as a 
frontal attack on the Catholic schools. The official attitude was 
revealed in a letter from Cardinal D’Alton to the chairman of the 
Catholic school managers, in the course of which his Eminence 
said : 


It is possible that the measure now being proposed is designed 
to drive us altogether out of the Northern system of education. Any- 
how, if it were adopted it would make it impossible for us to co- 
operate in any further schemes of school building. The utmost we 
could hope to accomplish would be the carrying out of essential 
repairs. 


Il: THE SOUTH 


So much for the North. Turning to the South, we find, as we 
said, a very different set of circumstances in the Republic of 
Ireland. The South inherited the system of National Education 
for elementary schools that was common to the whole country 
before partition and is satisfied to develop it without change. 
There is no immediate prospect of a reconstruction of the educa- 
tional services on the lines of the Northern and English Acts or on 
any other lines. The Council of Education? Report issued in 1954 re- 
fused to recommend the break in primary education at eleven- 
plus, and at the time of writing the Minister has declared his 
acceptance of the main recommendations of the Report. There is 
no change, either, in the system of secondary education. The 
secondary school system is essentially the same as it was in the 
North before the 1947 Act. A State system of Vocational Educa- 
tion has, however, been added. A brief survey of these systems 
will enable us to understand the present position of Catholic 
schools. 

At the time of partition the primary schools throughout 


1 Parliamentary Debates, N.1. Vol. 40, No. 44. 
2 An advisory body set up by the Government. 


Vol. 230. No. 472 O 
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Ireland, known as National Schools, were in effect denomina- 
tional institutions. This explains why so many schools belonging 
to the different religious persuasions were available for transfer 
when the State took over in the North. The system of National 
Education that came into being in Ireland in 1831 aimed at 
affording ‘combined literary and moral, and separate religious 
instruction, to children of all persuasions, as far as possible in the 
same school, upon the fundamental principle that no attempt shall 
be made to interfere with the peculiar religious tenets of any 
description of Christian pupils’. These words are still used in the 
Indenture drawn up on the occasion of building a new school but, 
apart from the conscience clause, they are now and have been for 
a long time entirely without point. Another part of the original 
aim was to gain control for the State of the ownership and man- 
agement of the schools, but this also failed. A Government Com- 
mission in 1870, forty years after the system began, accepted the 
fact that the schools were under the control of local managers and 
were denominational in character. 

The Council of Education Report has some suggestions for giving 
legal sanction to the ‘fullness of denominational education’ in 
accordance with Article 44 of the Constitution! and the realities 
of the situation, but whatever value there may be in a re-state- 
ment of the aims of the system the actual position is perfectly 
clear. ‘The National Schools in Ireland today, attended by nearly 
all primary school children between the age of four and fourteen, 
are State-aided denominational schools under the management of 
the local religious authority. The schools are either Catholic or 
Protestant, less than three per cent of the total being attended by 
children of different faiths. The State is scrupulously fair in meet- 
ing the needs of the different religious persuasions, and Protestant 
prelates have repeatedly acknowledged it. The local control is 
mainly on a parochial basis, but where non-Catholics are not 
sufficiently numerous to have a school of their own, provision is 
made to transport their children to a suitable school elsewhere. 

The secondary schools, all of the grammar school type, are 
also denominational in character and are State-aided. A new type 
of secondary school, called Preparatory Colleges, has come into 
being that might be regarded as State schools because they are 


1 ‘Legislation providing State aid for schools shall not discriminate between schools 
under the management of different religious denominations, nor be such as to affect 
prejudicially the right of any child to attend a school receiving public money without 
attending religious instruction at that school.’ 
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built, equipped and maintained entirely out of State funds. These 
Preparatory Colleges are residential schools established in Irish- 
speaking districts to provide a suitable secondary course, under 
the most favourable conditions, for young persons who desire to 
prepare themselves for admission to a Training College to become 
primary teachers. The denominational principle is also recog- 
nized in these schools, the manager in each case being the Bishop 
of the diocese in which the school is situated. They are few in 
number, five for Catholic and one for Protestant pupils. 

The new system of Vocational Education, however, has 
brought the Republic into line with developments in the other 
home countries. These Vocational schools, established by the 
Vocational Education Act of 1930, aim at providing the kind of 
education that is given in the Northern system by the secondary 
intermediate and technical intermediate schools. Two types of 
education are envisaged : continuation education for young people 
leaving the National Schools, and technical education proper, in- 
cluding provision for science, art and, in special cases, for music. 
Attendance is not compulsory. The compulsory school age is six 
to fourteen, and all the indications are that the age will not be 
raised for a considerable time to come. There is provision in the 
Vocational Education Act whereby the Minister can make attend- 
ance at continuation schools compulsory between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen. So far the Minister has made provision for only 
a small number of students in this category. 

The relevant point for our present purpose is that these schools 
are undenominational in character, and, in the modern sense, 
State schools. They are controlled by corporate bodies known as 
Vocational Education Committees whose members are elected 
annually by the Council of the area, whether borough, urban or 
county. They are supported by grants from the Exchequer, a 
levy on the rates and, in some cases, by small fees paid by the 
students. To this extent education in the Republic is in the hands 
of the local government authority. The undenominational status 
of the schools is of little practical import in a country like Eire, 98 
per cent Catholic. The clergy of all denominations are repre- 
sented on the Vocational Education Committees, and very often 
the chairman is a priest. The religious atmosphere of the schools is 
Catholic, and from this point of view they might be compared 
with the County schools in the North, where the atmosphere is 
Protestant. There is adequate provision for religious instruction, 
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given in some cases by the teachers, but for the most part by visit- 
ing clergy who work on a whole or part-time basis. The salaries of 
clergy so engaged are provided by the Committees. 

There remains the question of the measure of State aid to the 
primary and secondary schools. There are no State grants what- 
ever for the building or maintenance of the secondary schools. 
These are entirely privately owned institutions, the contribution 
of the State to the system being by way of incremental salary 
grants to qualified teachers and grants direct to the schools on a 
capitation basis. All these schools, therefore, belong to the Group 
B category as understood in the North. The Catholic schools are 
almost entirely controlled by the religious Orders or by the secular 
clergy. The schools are built and maintained by the money put 
into them by the Orders, by public collections and other indirect 
methods of raising funds. The pupils pay fees, the only free 
secondary education in Eire being provided in advanced classes 
in a limited number of National Schools. It is hard to estimate the 
extent of the financial burden placed on Catholics for the support 
of secondary education. Many of the schools are long established, 
and the costs have been spread out over a number of years. The 
burden is certainly very severe in the case of diocesan colleges that 
have to be built in these times. 

In the case of National Schools, in addition to paying the 
teachers’ salaries, the State puts up a grant of two-thirds against 
the local contribution of a free site and one-third of the overall 
cost of building or reconstruction of a school. This is the official 
position, but in practice the local contribution is assessed on a 
much more generous basis. When there is a question of school 
building the manager enters into negotiations with the Depart- 
ment and strikes a bargain. This method probably suits the Irish 
temperament and is certainly a fair approach in view of the widely 
different circumstances in which managers are placed. There are 
no grants for maintenance, and the grants towards cleaning and 
heating are very niggardly. State expenditure on this latter 
category must not exceed £65,000 in the year. The grants are 
estimated in accordance with the type and size of the school, the 
average grant working out at no more than ten or twelve pounds. 

The local authority for the Catholic National Schools is almost 
invariably the parish priest. He is responsible for finding the local 
contribution towards capital expenditure and is also responsible 
for maintaining the schools and for cleaning and heating them. 
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He must find this money in his parish, since the whole basis of the 
system is the parochial unit, but in the case of the large city and 
town schools, where the costs are especially heavy, he is aided 
generously by the religious Orders that usually conduct these 
schools. The Orders have been ploughing their income back 
into the schools for a century or more, and this is a great relief 
to the Irish educational economy. Unfortunately, the system is 
not without snags within the Catholic camp. Most of the bigger 
schools are controlled by the Orders, and although they employ 
large numbers of lay teachers the opportunities for promotion are 
limited, and this has given rise in recent years to a certain amount 
of disaffection. 

The financial obligation incurred by Catholics towards the 
support of their National Schools is not excessive. The building 
and reconstruction of schools present little difficulty. Grants are 
generous, and the effort required for raising the local contribution 
is sO rare as to have the advantage of novelty. Great progress has 
been made in recent years. The school building programme is less 
elaborate than in other places, but it is within the economy of the 
country, provision is adequate and by any standard of comparison 
is probably, in the long run, more sensible. Undoubtedly there are 
still a considerable number of very poor school buildings, and the 
Department is not getting round to them as quickly as some 
people think it should. But, given a reasonable time-limit, the 
whole country can hope to be provided with excellent modern 
elementary schools. 

The position with regard to the maintenance of the schools is 
less satisfactory. On this score, parents and teachers have ground 
for complaint and sometimes for grievous complaint, especially in 
rural districts. There are no State grants available apart from the 
tiny contribution towards cleaning and heating, but as the whole 
system is based on the principle of local ownership and control, 
the failure must be regarded as a local failure. The financial com- 
mitment can be fairly heavy but is not, on the whole, unduly 
severe. Local inertia and not financial pressure would seem to be 
responsible. ‘The Council of Education in its Report expressed the 
fear that the ‘local and parochial ownership of the schools is not 
sufficiently known and appreciated by the public at large’, and 
suggested that if the true nature of the system were understood 
managers would have less difficulty in raising maintenance funds. 
Clerical managers generally seem to be agreed that it is easier to 
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raise money for other parochial undertakings than for schools. At 
the same time, responsibility for the relative failure of the mainten- 
ance system cannot be attributed entirely to the local community. 
Propaganda urging support for the schools is generally very weak, 
and in some instances the managers themselves are not without 
blame. It is possible to find the school placed last, and perhaps 
rather low in the scale of parochial values. 

The Council Report suggested that local committees ‘working 
under the direction of school managers’ could contribute much to 
the improvement of schools and school buildings. Whatever good 
may come of this remains to be seen, but it 1s quite certain that 
propaganda at local level will have to improve considerably if the 
system is not to suffer grievous harm in the years ahead. The 
problem of the maintenance of the schools affects not only the 
schools themselves but the whole Catholic position. The system of 
national education as it has developed in Ireland is an admirable 
example of what the sociologists have in mind when they speak of 
the subsidiary function of the State. It is a system based on local 
initiative bolstered by State aid. To fail at parochial level in such 
an undertaking is to play right into the hands of the secularists. 

And they are the real enemies of religious education, in Ireland 
as elsewhere. Their objective is the same on both sides of the 
Border : to gain control of the schools as a way to conditioning the 
people’s minds for what the Bishop of Clonfert so neatly calls ‘the 
secular alternative to Christianity’. They have made some pro- 
gress in the North, as we have seen, and non-Catholic religious 
leaders must be watching the development of events with grave 
alarm. In the Ulster Year Book 1956, religious education is given a 
brief paragraph in a section headed ‘Miscellaneous’. The public is 
reminded that children and teachers are free to absent themselves 
from the collective act of worship and from religious instruction in 
the County schools. ‘Neither teacher nor child may suffer any 
disadvantage if this right is exercised.’ It sounds very fair and 
democratic, but the former owners of the ‘transferred’ schools 
know perfectly well how it will affect the interests of religion as 
time proceeds. Even before the 1947 Act the lawyers had dis- 
covered that teachers cannot be required to give religious instruc- 
tion in State schools. Human positive law, and not the religious 
rights and needs of children, has become the final arbiter in these 
matters. 

South of the Border the secularists are not inactive. News- 
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papers that traditionally represented the Protestant and ascend- 
ancy point of view, and have since ‘swung towards the Left’ in an 
effort to find a new anti-native and anti-Catholic policy, are 
giving them plenty of encouragement. Their policy is to seize every 
opportunity of embarrassing Church and State, not least in the 
field of education. They play on the difficulties of parents and 
exaggerate their grievances. They shower praise on Utopias that 
are said to be elsewhere. In a recent controversy about alleged 
excessive corporal punishment in the National Schools they 
showed their hand in no uncertain manner. They are, of course, 
few in number and have practically no support in parliament, but 
how far they might be influencing the public is not so easy to 
gauge. [here is little enough of Catholic counter-propaganda. 
This grave defect gives our educationists in the Republic some 
ground for anxiety. 





HOME AND SCHOOL 


I: A Schoolmaster’s View 


By W. J. BATTERSBY 


school and the home, the teachers and the parents, is laid 
down in the Encyclical Divini Illius Magistri, on the Chris- 
tian Education of Youth: 


[oe principle underlying the relationship between the 


The historical origin of schools and seats of learning shows them 
to be by their very nature subsidiary and complementary to Church 
and family. It follows, not only that these public institutions cannot 
be in conflict with either family or Church, but also that they 
ought as far as possible to work in harmony with both. All three— 
school, family and Church—must constitute one temple of Christian 
education, unless the school is to fail entirely in its purpose and 
become a pest for the ruin of the young. 


In the same Encyclical we are reminded that children belong 
to their parents, and the duty of educating them falls primarily on 
the parents. As a consequence it is the parents’ right to choose not 
only the school they wish their children to attend, but also the 
teacher and the kind of education they wish their children to 
have. This right, says the Encyclical, ‘is prior to any right of the 
civil society or the State and for that reason may not be infringed 
by any power on earth’. It may be remarked, in passing, that the 
United Nations’ Universal Declaration of Human Rights says the 
same thing: ‘Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of edu- 
cation that shall be given to their children.’ (Art. 26.) 

Thus, fundamentally, there can be no doubt whatsoever about 
the nature of the relationship which should exist between teachers 
and parents. 

Now it is necessary to observe, in the very first place, that the 
position today is that parents are not given that liberty of choice 
which is theirs by right. Not only is it difficult and sometimes 
impossible for them to send their children to a Catholic school, 
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but even when this is possible, they are dictated to by the local 
authority when it comes to deciding the type of school they must 
send their children to, the decision being based on the results of 
the examination which the children take at the age of 11-plus. 
Thus the parents are faced with the prospect of their child being 
drafted to a modern school instead of a grammar school, irrespec- 
tive of their wishes in the matter, and many parents who have 
cherished ambitions for their offspring find these ambitions com- 
pletely frustrated from this point on. This leads, not unnaturally, 
to a feeling of dissatisfaction and possibly an attitude of hostility 
towards the school and the teachers, which precludes all hope of 
collaboration between them from the outset. 

The principle underlying our present organization, and that 
on which the State bases its claim, is that whereas the parents see 
only their one child, the examination at 11-plus shows his capa- 
bilities in comparison with the group, and that it is this latter 
factor which must be taken into account when it comes to deciding 
what educational facilities he is to be provided with. In other 
words, the State has deprived the parents of one of their un- 
doubted rights on the excuse that it knows better than they do 
what the child requires; their judgement being based on the 
results of what is claimed to be a foolproof examination. 

But nobody today, after a dozen years’ experience, seriously 
maintains that this examination is foolproof. This being so, it 
follows that there are many children who are, in fact, being given 
a type of schooling which does not correspond to what they are 
entitled to, and that therefore the State is guilty of injustice 
towards both the children and the parents. On the other hand it 
is undoubtedly true that many parents cherish ambitions which 
are unrealizable, and that the examination at 11-plus often makes 
this abundantly plain. In this case, if the parents are in a position 
to disregard the ruling of the local authority and send their child 
to a fee-paying private school, they may expect the school to pro- 
vide him with a grammar-school training for which he is unsuited, 
and the teacher to achieve results of which the child is intellec- 
tually incapable, with the consequence that there will be dis- 
appointment, and the relations between the parents and the 
teachers will again break down. 

Thus, quite clearly, the present-day organization of our 
system of education, with its division into grammar school and 
modern school, is responsible for a considerable amount of 
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studies, and indeed less and less capable of doing so, until the 
point is reached where they have to place complete reliance on the 
teacher, and content themselves with periodical reports and the 
results of examinations. At this stage, and on this plane, there is 
little, if any, contact between teacher and parent, except for occa- 
sional explanations of absences or neglect of work. 

On the religious plane the case is different. There must be 
collaboration between the school and the home the whole time, at 
every stage, failing which the efforts of the teacher will be com- 
pletely frustrated. The teacher can tell immediately whether 
there is any religion in a child or not; whether he has been trained 
to habits of piety by his parents or not. If not, then although he 
may be made to learn his catechism and say his prayers; though 
he may be taken to church with the other children, the effect of 
all this will be nil as it is not seconded by the home and the 
example of the parents. Apart from exceptional cases, the child, 
in religious matters, will be what the parents are; the teacher can 
only supply the intellectual background to the faith and encourage 
religious practices in the pupils while they are at school. But this 
will be no more than a veneer if there is no religion in the home; 
a veneer which will disappear at the first contact with the outside 
world when school days are over. 

Thus, generally speaking, we may say that the relations be- 
tween the teachers and the parents are closest in the early stages 
and grow gradually less, but that in the sphere of religion and 
moral behaviour, the influence of the parents and the home is 
decisive, whatever the teacher may do. 

We have mentioned the fact that the parents see only their 
one child, and that this may lead to an incorrect assessment of his 
abilities with respect to the group. The teacher, on the other 
hand, views him constantly in relation to the class, and assesses 
him accordingly. But the danger of class teaching is precisely that 
the individual tends to be lost in the mass; to become merely one 
of a number, with a well-defined position among this number. 
His home background is lost sight of; his qualities as an individual 
overlooked. This danger is all the greater in the higher classes, 
where, as we have said, the relations between the teacher and the 
parents practically disappear, and the chief preoccupation of the 
teacher is the preparation of the pupils for examinations. 

In the interests of sound education, it is very necessary to 
attend to this question of closer relations between parents and 
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maladjustment and discontent, which renders all desire for good 
relationship between parents and teachers difficult and sometimes 
impossible. It is largely for this reason that the experiment of the 
comprehensive school is being tried, and we have still to see 
whether or not this brings a solution to the problem, or difficulties 


of an even more serious nature. 
But leaving aside this all-too-prevalent maladjustment, for 


which neither parents nor teachers are responsible, and assuming 
the position to be normal, the relations between parents and 
teachers may be considered under three heads: the physical well- 
being of the children; their intellectual progress; and their 
religious and moral behaviour. 

The physical well-being of the children is naturally a prime 
concern of the parents, and anything affecting this at school will 
quite rightly arouse their immediate attention. They assume that 
the school will provide healthy conditions and modern amenities ; 
facilities for meals, physical training, recreation and organized 
games. Indeed the teacher has, in recent years, accumulated a 
number of duties in this connexion which have become a consider- 
able burden added to his normal work in the classroom; a burden 
for which he receives no special remuneration. Obviously, the 
younger the children the more interested the parents are in all the 
details of the arrangements, and the closer the collaboration 
between the teacher and the parents tends to be. This is all the 
more true if the school is a boarding-school, where the teacher is 
definitely in loco parentis with regard to his charges. But the older 
the child becomes, as the infant develops into the boy, the more 
he is esteemed to be able to look after himself, with the result that 
the anxiety of the parents grows steadily less, and the relations 
between the teachers and the parents on this level tend to be more 
and more restricted to questions of excessive homework, unjust 
punishments, and so on. 

On the intellectual plane, the same phenomenon may be 
observed, namely, the gradual decrease in interest on the part of 
the parents in what the child is doing at school, from the infant 
stage to the higher classes, and a consequent decrease in the rela- 
tions between teachers and parents as the child progresses up the 
school. It is only natural that the parents should follow with 
breathless interest the first steps in learning of their child, and 
assist at home the efforts of the teacher in the classroom. But the 
parents become less and less inclined to follow the progress of his 
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remembered, that nature may be cramped or forced, rather than 
corrected and improved ; and that, in every doubtful case, it is wise 
to incline to the lenient, rather than to the severe side of the 
question ; because an excess of freedom is safer than too much re- 
straint. 


THIs quotation is taken from a book called Hints for Nursery 
Discipline, written in 1824 by an anonymous mother. The 
gentle cadence of her words strikes the modern ear like music 
of a bygone age, but, as music is timeless however much it 
changes its form, so one may say of the ideas and sentiments, in 
the best sense, about methods of education and child care. Yet we 
can recall with some amazement that these words were addressed 
to a select few, in a society which allowed small children to work 
in mines, and for the most part accepted laws which to us sound 
inhuman and savage, in respect of punishment for minor offences 
against property. And every reform met with opposition from 
worthy respectable citizens. 

Today we have advanced much further than our gentle early 
nineteenth-century authoress would have thought possible, in the 
direction of leniency, freedom, and the following of nature. Some 
say we have advanced too far, and would draw back. Moreover, 
our modern ideas are applied not only any longer to the children 
of the rich, but to all classes. It is the purpose of the remarks that 
follow to examine some of the changes that have occurred in our 
day with regard to discipline and other matters in home and 
school, how they have arisen, and what opposition or acceptance 
they meet with, particularly in Catholic circles, in this country. 

It is a truism to say that our ideas with regard to education in 
its broad sense, as indeed with regard to anything pertaining to 
personality and to human relationships, have been influenced by 
psychology. Also that the most important advances have been in 
regard to the instinctive and emotional side of human nature. 
Here, the influence of psychoanalysis has been very great: a state- 
ment with which many general psychologists will not agree, for 
they bewail the fact that, to the general public, modern psy- 
chology is practically synonymous with Freudianism and its off- 
shoots. Nevertheless, it is broadly true that in some sense we are 
all Freudians without knowing it. It may be as well, to start with, 
to correct some misconceptions which are still prevalent, though 
not to such an extent as in the ’twenties, as to what this type of 
psychology does and does not teach. In fact, it does not teach or 
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teachers in the upper section of the school. It is totally inadequate 
for the parents merely to interview the headmaster and address 
their complaints to him. The contact must be between the parents 
and the teacher concerned. It is no doubt because this has in fact 
been realized, that we find teacher-parent associations in many 
places. This is one solution to the problem, but it is criticized on 
the grounds that the meetings of these associations are made the 
occasion for levelling complaints of all kinds at the school admin- 
istration, and very little constructive work is achieved. In other 
words, instead of the parents endeavouring by means of these con- 
tacts to see the teacher’s point of view, and the teacher obtaining 
an insight into the individuality of the pupil through communi- 
cation with the parents, each keeps to his own ground and com- 
plaints are bandied about as between parties in opposition to one 
another rather than in collaboration. 

Of a more satisfactory nature are the meetings between 
parents and teachers on such occasions as Parents’ Day and 
Sports Day, when the pupils themselves feature in the display, 
and when there is likely to be an altogether more congenial atmo- 
sphere ; when both teacher and parents can see in a tangible form 
the results of their collaboration. Such occasions should be 
fostered, whatever the preparations they may require or what- 
ever the expense they may entail, 


II: A Psychiatrist’s View 
By CHARLES BURNS 


‘It is probable that education may be begun sooner than is 
generally supposed. The sympathies, even of infants, are quick, and 
powerfully affected by the manner, looks, and tones of voice, of 
those about them. Something, therefore, may, undoubtedly, be 
done toward influencing the mind in the first two or three years of 
infancy ; but this will be effected more by avoiding what is harmful, 
as irritation and alarm, than by aiming at premature excellence. 
The minds of children as their bodies, are not to be forced. We are 
to follow the leadings of nature—‘‘to go her own pace”’—to be ever 
watchful and diligent, and alert, to make the best use of the oppor- 
tunities and advantages which she throws in our way: for it is.to be 
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It matters, therefore, much more what our attitude is towards 
children than what we do with them; too much concern with rules 
and techniques is not a good thing; we must not be rigid but re- 
laxed. ‘Damn braces, bless Relaxes,’ said Blake. 

We must distinguish, too, between training and education. 
Training is a kind of conditioning. For example, an infant may be 
trained to be ‘clean’ very early, but this can break down later, or 
other troubles may be caused, because the child was not ready for 
this achievement. He had been treated too much like Pavlov’s 
dogs. Training does not allow sufficiently for the child’s own 
efforts, when it has reached the right stage of maturity, so that it 
can itself move forward to the next stage. Education on the other 
hand may be said to provide the necessary conditions to draw out 
of the child what it is ready for, and this is to be achieved by learn- 
ing from the observation of the child, as Montessori did, and not 
by forcing a priori adult notions upon him. 

An example of training, as opposed to education, is probably 
the learning of the Catechism by rote at an age when a child 
hardly understands the meaning of its words and phrases, with the 
notion that it will come in useful later, when meaning and under- 
standing can be added to the ‘engrams’. This method of religious 
teaching seems to die very hard, despite the years of patient work 
on the part of Fr Drinkwater and others. It will be more and more 
recognized, however, that religion, above all lessons, is matter for 
the mind and heart together, and should be taught and absorbed 
at all ages as a unity suited to the stage of development of the 
child. 

There is room for certain kinds of training, of course, just as 
we train for sport. There is need, too, for firmness and consistency 
of discipline; so many children today crave for sensation and 
material satisfactions, and are allowed to have their own sweet 
way. To allege that children can only be made good by inducing 
fear and guilt and by constant punishment is monstrous; the 
opposite is not a negative softness and weakness, but something 
positive and infinitely preferable. 

However, this is a digression, and I must turn to consider 
whether children today are more ill behaved, more lazy, more 
what you like, than at other times, and why. 

It is a fairly common assumption that this is so, and when we see 
their behaviour in the market place, or read about it in the Press, 
we are inclined to agree. But we must be very careful ; at all times 
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lay down rules; it is an instrument of clinical observation and 
treatment, and from the results certain conclusions can be drawn. 

The wrong conclusions which the public came to were that 
parents were always to blame for the difficulties shown by 
children; that this was mainly due to ‘repression’; and therefore 
that children should be given complete liberty to do pretty well as 
they liked. 

What in fact happens is that, in the family situation, strains 
and conflicts inevitably arise, and may or may not give rise to 
neurosis or character disorder, according to the interplay of per- 
sonal factors with environmental ones. But we are all, or have 
been, difficult children, just as we are all sinners. We are all, ina 
sense, neurotic, only some are more so than others. It is absurd to 
draw a clear line between ‘normal’ and ‘abnormal’, since we have 
no real norm, and never will have, except roughly speaking. 

Psychoanalysis, or, if we prefer it, depth psychology, has fur- 
nished us with the means of arriving at a deeper and more 
detailed understanding of these situations, and in so doing has 
thrown much light on the formation of personality, whose roots 
are nourished by the amount and quality of maternal love and 
care. This we knew already but never before in such a convincing 
and clear manner, nor in what ways the roots can grow crooked 
and with what results. We have learnt the nature of ambivalence, 
or the conflict between love and hate for parent or sibling; the 
cycle of aggression, guilt, anxiety, and more aggression, arising at 
the unconscious level. So we find meaning for the moods and tan- 
trums, the fears, and many of the physical symptoms that children 
manifest at different times, and happily pass through, for the most 
part, without too much hurt or distress. 

The practical conditions for ensuring the maximum of healthy 
mental growth, as well as physical, will be found to be little 
different from those suggested so quietly by the early nineteenth- 
century mother whom we have quoted. 

The prime need, we can say, is for security and warmth of 
affection, not as ends, but as means towards growing up and inde- 
pendence, and towards good relationships with other people. 
Frustrations are inevitable, habits have to be learnt, griefs and 
hurts endured. For these lessons to be learnt, children need the 
tolerance, understanding and leniency of the adults round them. 
There is one need in children which must not meet with frustra- 
tion, and that is the need for love. 
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like, and they show little understanding of the problems relating 
to maladjusted, deprived and delinquent children. 

Those children who are so difficult, so unhappy, and so dis- 
turbed that they have to be treated in residential schools for the 
maladjusted, exhibit in extreme form the disorganization of the 
personality, the instinctive and emotional chaos, that can result 
from a bad environment (due allowance being made for the effects 
of inherited disability or handicap in addition). They steal, lie, 
fight; are sexually precocious, greedy, incontinent, demanding 
and jealous. You see an almost mathematical relation between | 
their behaviour and the lack of security, love and guidance which 
they have received in the home, and which the school has not 
been able to affect. They cannot be cured by punishment, 
suppression, and moralizing; this only drives their symptoms 
underground. They have to be won back by endless patience, 
tolerance, and example: with the intelligence and imagination 
of charity. They need freedom to work through their symptoms, 
to establish warm human relationships, to enjoy plenty of interests 
and outlets, before they can begin to respond to discipline, and to 
acquire civilized standards, and spiritual values. 

The same applies to some delinquents, not all, who are in 
effect maladjusted children and happen to have broken the law 
and been found out. For these, punishment and treatment must 
fit the person, not the crime. We have moved on from a super- 
ficial, legalistic and punitive concept to a deeper, more discrim- 
inating viewpoint; and discrimination of this kind is of the very 
essence of justice and of mercy. 

We may say of such children that there but for the grace of God 
go ours. We can learn from these extreme cases valuable lessons 
for prevention ; the study of disease leads to preventive medicine ; 
the study of mental defect and psychological disorder brings new 
knowledge and new attitudes which can be of value to the art and 
science of education and to positive mental health. We still know 
but little about the infinite depths of the human mind, but we 
know far more than we did, and there is no excuse for invincible 
ignorance. 

Although we may have grounds for optimism in this new 
knowledge, it would also seem that if we accept all that is said 
about the overwhelming importance of the earliest years we 
might well be equally pessimistic. The oft-repeated apocryphal 
dictum attributed to Jesuits, ‘Give me a child up to the age of 
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the adults have been inclined to deplore the horrid ways and 
deplorable characters of the young. There is an amusing article 
on this topic in a recent issue of Educateurs. It quotes a number of 
statements made at a meeting of French educators and parents, 
presided over by a Cardinal, in 1914, about the children of the 
day who were showing ‘a detestable spirit of independence .. . 
overthrowing all principles of authority, all the rules of discipline’. 
“The child shows the impertinent assumption that he is superior 
to his equals, and equal to his superiors’ . . . and so on. The 
children of whom these criticisms were made are, of course, now 
the fathers of the present generation, and are making just the same 
kind of assertions. It would seem, the author suggests, that there 
ave «:fferent ‘realities’, one for the adult and another for the child. 
The adult forgets what he was really like as a child, and sees the 
masi through a veil of repression. If it were true that there is much 
to deplore, is it strange that it should be so, with two mass psy- 
choses of destruction just behind us? With Antichrist apparently 
stalking through the world? | 

Among some teachers, something called ‘psychology’ is chosen 
as the scapegoat for the alleged failings of modern youth, such as 
the alleged increase in juvenile delinquency. The corollary of this 
attitude often proves to be a belief in sterner ‘discipline’, which 
boils down to corporal punishment. This peculiarly British, and 
Irish, institution may be a necessity in the present overcrowded 
classes (I am not thinking of public schools in this article) but, if 
so, it is surely a confession of failure in educational methods. It is 
something easily open to abuse, and not in the least admirable in 
itself. There is enough violence in the world without encouraging 
it even in a minor degree. 

It is likely enough that foolish things are said and done in the 
name of psychology, but the same may be said of any department 
of human action, including religion. It is natural that psychology 
should be blamed, by Catholics especially, for tending to blur the 
confines of right and wrong, for diminishing the boundaries of 
responsibility; it tends to do so because it works on the level of 
natural causes, and is not directly concerned with values. 

We as Catholics have clear-cut moral convictions and obliga- 
tions, and can provide the values; why then should we be sus- 
picious and seemingly afraid of psychology, as many seem to be? 
Some teachers adopt an attitude of isolationism towards things 
like Child Guidance Clinics, Mental Health Conferences and the 
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III: A Parent’s View 
By RENEE HAYNES 


THE discerning reader will realize and discount the fact that 
anything written on such a theme as this by a practising 
parent is bound to be highly personal, conditioned by the 
age, sex, temperament, upbringing, background and experience 
of the writer. He should neither expect complete objectivity nor 
confuse aspiration with achievement. 

Religious education, in so far as parents are concerned in it, 
cannot be set apart from education in general. It will be absorbed 
during the process of living, the process involved in family exist- 
ence. As Pestalozzi recognized a hundred and fifty years ago or 
more, children are bound, humanly speaking, to acquire their 
first religious preconceptions and habits of thought and feeling 
from their experience of their parents, in relationship to themselves 
and to the world at large. Religious ideas will crystallize out of 
these preconceptions, and out of the answers made to those 
innumerable sporadic questions—biological, metaphysical, astro- 
nomical, practical—which are usually put at the most inconvenient 
moments, as when the parent is doing accounts or listing things to 
go to the wash. 

That they must willy-nilly provide the natural basis on which 
grace will work is a most alarming truth for parents to reflect on, 
especially as they rarely have much time or energy for formal 
prayer when their children are small. There are, however, two 
considerations which may be found useful, and recalled to con- 
sciousness again and again. 

The first, probably more urgent for mothers than for fathers, is 
the need for detachment, the urgent importance of refraining 
from submerging themselves completely in the love and care of 
their children. The strange miracle of creation for which they 
have been used is not a static thing. These new identities which 
have come from nothingness into being, awakening to sensory 
perception and to affection, growing, reacting, beginning to 
think, to choose, to know, are meant to become conscious mirrors 
of God. The strenuous, satisfying happiness of having them and 
looking after them and bringing them up is incidental, and not 
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seven ...’, suggests that by that age the character, the beliefs, are 
fixed, and this seems to be borne out by the findings of psycho- 
analysis. I think that this is largely true in a negative sense; that 
is, if those early years are inharmonious and unhappy ones, full of 
separation and rejection from parental care, it is very hard, some- 
times apparently impossible, to make up for this later. But to say 
that the personality is thus irrevocably fixed and finished in a 
positive sense at that age contradicts the facts of development and 
the chances of self-determination. The possibility of response to 
various influences remains, and varies with different ages and 
phases. For example, the type of religious or any other kind of 
education suited to the infant is very different to that suited to the 
middle years, and later to adolescence. The latter particularly is a 
crucial age, when standards, attitudes and emotional response are 
once more fluid, and the personality responsive and plastic ; almost 
as it was in infancy, and will not be again. 

We need to give our adolescents something better than table- 
tennis and dancing (perfectly good things in themselves). So many 
drift because we do not give them an ideal, a purpose and worth- 
while passionate interests as well as pleasures. Our young parents 
and parents-to-be can be taught much that will help them, includ- 
ing the common-sense, simple, and yet often unrealized rules for 
bringing up children happily and preventing maladjustment. 

Happily a good deal is happening in the Catholic fold: there 
are courses for nuns who care for deprived children; there are 
Marriage Guidance Councils; before long we hope there may be 
Catholic schools for maladjusted children; we have also seen the 
birth of a Catholic journal for Education, which is full of promise. 
Surely, however, there could be much more discussion and co- 
operation on these matters between parents, teachers and priests ; 
parent-teacher associations seem to be a rarity rather than the rule, 
as they are in some countries. 

We seem to have come a long way from our early nineteenth- 
century mother, who lived in settled times with ample means and 
ample nannies; indeed we have. The subterranean forces have 
burst through and broken up the traditional patterns and strata 
of her time. But what she sought we seek also: the happiness and 
goodness of children. Our time of tribulation and revolution is also 
a time of opportunity, but we have not much time to lose, and 
much to learn. 
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it will make it better in the end’ or if a snap reply is wanted ‘It’s 
no good my saying I know if I don’t; I’ll try and find out for you’ 
or if the child can read ‘Look it up in the encyclopedia’ or ‘Ask 
Father So-and-So, after all, he’s the expert’). This method is 
doubly useful. It not only demonstrates Parental Fallibility, but 
obviates the exasperating quarrels of assertion and counter- 
assertion (*’ Tis’ ‘’Tisn’t’) between children themselves ; if parents 
can suspend judgement until someone has looked up the facts, so 
can children. 

A third way of inculcating Parental Fallibility implies the 
doctrine of original sin. It consists of the ordinary human courtesy 
of apologizing to a child on those too frequent occasions when one 
has done it an injustice ; by being angry when it has broken some- 
thing by accident, or when some quite innocent activity holds up 
hurried necessary work, or when loud noises are made when one 
is trying to think. To say one is sorry, to ask forgiveness, and to 
explain that all human beings, not only chiidren, are apt to lose 
control, to do the wrong thing though they know the right, is just 
and sensible ; it is also an object lesson in the truth that we are all 
twisted towards evil, have to ask grace to struggle against it, need 
one another’s clemency and God’s. 

So much for example, conscious and unconscious; now for 
precept. 

I am inclined to think that with religion, as with sex, parents 
should wait to be asked questions rather than set out deliberately 
to teach. Of course, the smallest babies can go to church and 
absorb the silence, the stillness, the Presence of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Young children like to watch the candles, to look at the 
Crib, to sing carols, to hear stories; they will want to kneel and 
pray when their parents do (but not for long, and not in set 
formulae; they should be encouraged to talk in their normal 
language). This is probably enough at first. Too early a spate of 
instruction will probably destroy all spontaneous interest, and 
what penetrates is likely to fossilize into what Sir David Living- 
stone has aptly called ‘inert information’, a mass of items learnt 
but irrelevant which can extinguish all sense of reality in the 
subject concerned. That this inert knowledge can easily be barn- 
acled over with superstitions (such semi-magical practices as 
children invent for themselves over the cracks in the pavement, 
transposed into a religious idiom) makes the situation even more 


deplorable. 
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everlasting. Family life will end (step by step, with luck) in those 
partings of which each is ‘a little death’; to school, to work, to 
marriage, perhaps to presbytery or convent. To cultivate a certain 
detachment is necessary throughout. When children are very 
small, before they can talk, certainly until they can read, they 
seem to have some telepathic connexion with their mother; they 
reflect her moods, they share her preoccupations, and they are in- 
volved in her desire to know, love and serve God, at all times. If in 
periods of stress she is carried away by anxiety for them, or fear, or 
overwhelming pity, they will be infected by these weakening 
feelings about themselves, however great her outward control; but 
if she can keep her feet enough to pray, however briefly and word- 
lessly, they may be able to draw strength through her. Later, 
detachment is needed so that the young creature may grow up 
and go its way without feeling guilt in leaving someone emotion- 
ally dependent on it, so that parents and children can fulfil their 
different destinies as separate selves, unhampered by relationships 
outgrown, and happy together in the knowledge that: 


He who kisses the joy as it flies 
Lives in eternity’s sunrise. 


The second useful thing for a parent to bear in mind is the 
need continually to affirm the doctrine of Parental Fallibility. 
Size, power, family situation will long impress all concerned with 
the contrary idea, and unless this is counteracted early and often, 
pride and self-satisfaction will stiffen the parents and disillusion 
will ultimately overtake the children. 

In matters of obedience a child should not simply be told that 
it must do this or that because father says so or mother knows best, 
but should wherever possible be given the reason for the request ; 
so that no arbitrary assertion and conflict of wills is in question, 
but rational, voluntary co-operation in doing what is right and 
necessary. Then, even if detailed explanation is impossible, the 
child can realize that it is doing something that makes sense. On 
such a realization depends, later on, the difference in public life 
between the obedience of totalitarian masses and that of free 
citizens, in religion between that of slaves and that of sons. 

In questions about religious or any other themes, if the parent 
is unsure of the answer, he should say so at once, even if this is 
unpalatable (‘Will the dentist hurt?’—‘I hope not, but if he does 
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explaining a puzzle, if one seems inadequate. Thus, a seven-year- 
old of my acquaintance, bicycling up and down the pavement, 
met an amiable young man who turned out to be a Communist 
(and who was a living example of the stunting effect of imagery 
misapplied). During the course of an argument with the child he 
said, ‘I suppose you think if I got tired digging an old man with 
a long white beard called God would come and help me?’ ‘No 
one but a fool could think so,’ was the reply; ‘God is a Spirit’. 
Running discussions continued for some time, and the child came 
to one of his parents asking for ‘a proof that the soul exists, for my 
Communist friend’. It was suggested that Dr. Rhine’s statistical 
experiments, proving the existence of pst phenomena, with all its 
implications as to the nature of man and the universe, might be 
cited. ‘My Communist friend’ refused to believe their validity. A 
theologian was consulted, who said that, as the soul could hold 
ideas of material objects which could not simultaneously occupy 
the same material space (e.g. could think of two chests-of-drawers 
at once), it must itself be immaterial; which neither parent nor 
child found very telling. They therefore tried another, whose reply 
was that it was common experience that the soul and its impulses 
were immaterial, could not be weighed or measured; you could 
not have a pound of love or a yard of pity. Parent and child found 
this satisfying, and it was duly tried. 

As the child is going to live in a non-religious world, it is 
important both for him and for his contacts that he should be able 
to express religious ideas in its language, which may be more alive 
to him than that of home. Care should be taken to translate the 
special idioms of religion into the common tongue, so that the 
fact that God Is does not become unreal in his mind, a thing set 
apart from other experience, to be spoken about only in special 
words. It may even be necessary on occasions for parents to inter- 
pret the very odd conventional phrases in which official ‘religious 
instruction’ is sometimes given. Thus, the statement that God is 
‘offended by sin’ tends to call up a most undesirable picture of a 
flouncing governess in a huff; it may have to be explained that He 
is always there, unchanging in radiance and love, but that we 
have the fatal power to cut ourselves off from His light by thinking 
food or pleasure or safety or power or ambition or other people 
more important than He. 

It may also be necessary to counteract such extraordinary 
impressions as are sometimes conveyed by clumsily worded teach- 
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Too early a stimulus to emotion and sentiment (rather than 
wondering awe) can, moreover, lead to a fastidious repulsion later 
on; whimsy ever-so-sweet books about Little Baby Jesus are to be 
deprecated, and indeed the greatest possible caution should be 
observed in the use of religious imagery, lest the image should 
come to replace the truth it is meant to convey. Here, as in every- 
thing else, it is better to over-estimate a child’s intelligence, leaving 
it with a mystery it cannot wholly understand (and, after all, 
there is much that neither it nor its parents will ever wholly under- 
stand) than to talk down to it in perfectly comprehensible terms, 
which suggest that everything has been made clear for good; for 
it will outgrow those terms and may come to think of everything 
expressed in them as ‘babyish’ when the time comes to ‘put away 
childish things’. 

Parents will not have to wait very long for questions. Between 
three and seven years old the human mind burgeons into vivid 
curiosity about every conceivable subject except arithmetic. Do 
the clouds go on wheels? Is it the same hollyhock that comes up 
every summer, or a different one from the same root? Where did I 
come from, and how? How does the wireless work? Does the 
spider know he’s a spider as I know I’m a person? Does your blood 
go round both legs at once, or first round one and then round the 
other? Does the sky go on for ever? What am I for? Why have 
caterpillars got green blood? What happens at the end of every- 
thing . . .? Complete truthfulness in answering is essential, a truth- 
fulness in which false shame about biology, false sentiment about 
death and false reverence about religion can have no part to play. 

Truth needs no hushing or blushing or circumlocution or pre- 
tence ; though care may have to be taken to frame answers, and to 
foresee their consequences. Thus, a child who asks where God is, 
and is told ‘everywhere’, may accept it, or may draw odd conclu- 
sions: ‘I’d better be careful, for I must be stepping on Him’— 
which will lead on to statements about His being out of space and 
time. This will not be fully comprehended; but nor are many 
statements into whose fullness the mind must grow. It may be 
brought closer to the understanding by analogies with the wireless 
(useful, too, for prayer). The music is to be heard by people in all 
directions, it is simultaneously in many places; and you must turn 
it on if you want to hear. But it should be made plain that analo- 
gies are limited, are not substitutes for actuality. 

It may, of course, be necessary to find several different ways of 
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CATHOLICS AND ADULT EDUCATION 


A Design for Democracy. (Max Parrish. 15s.) 


To some of those who have regarded the ‘1919 Report’—as Professor 
Waller in his introduction to A Design for Democracy describes it—as ‘the 
most important single contribution ever made to the literature of adult 
education’, it may be a surprise to learn that it has been out of print 
for twenty-three years ; that it is has now been put through the presses 
again, in an edited form, is due to American and Canadian initiative. 
The 1919 Report on adult education was one of a number of recon- 
struction reports prepared during the first world war and intended to 
help in the creation of a land that would be fit for heroes to live in. But 
in some ways the period before 1914 was more fruitful for adult educa- 
tion than that which followed; and it is sad now to consider the fall in 
popularity of the three-year tutorial class, the highest achievement of 
the movement. 

It is interesting to reflect on the reasons which have caused the 
Catholic impact on the adult education movement to be a slight one. 
To say this is not to disparage the work of, for example, the Catholic 
Social Guild, the Catholic Workers’ College or, more recently, the 
Newman Association, but the sum total of their efforts does not reach 
that proportionate influence that Catholics have attained in many 
other activities. 

A feature of the Catholic effort is that it has been channelled 
through frankly confessional organizations. For the Newman Asso- 
ciation this policy was inevitable; its courses on, for example, Thomist 
philosophy or dogmatic theology could hardly have been prepared by 
most extra-mural departments or by the W.E.A., and probably only 
the Newman Association (or something similar) could have arranged 
adequate classes. So likewise the C.S.G. has had to expound papal 
encyclicals and such documents. But for many other areas of study 
there was a choice as to how best to deploy the Catholic educational 
effort; to permeate the secular structure of adult education, or to set 
up Catholic organizations for the purpose. Probably the choice was 
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ing about kinds of sin. A child has been heard to pass on to another 
the useful legal information that ‘stealing £1 is a mortal sin, but 
stealing 19s. 11d. is only venial. They told me so in class.’ (What 
happens when the value of the pound falls? Is there a cost-of- 
sinning index, or Sindex?) In cases like this, the parent should not 
only put his own child gently right, but for the sake of other 
children explain to the school that its teaching is being so dread- 
fully misunderstood that religion is being taken to mean an 4 la 
carte tariff of guilt, instead of that knowledge of God whose fruits 
are love, joy, peace and all the rest. 

If books are needed, every parent must choose his own for 
reading aloud, for reading alone, and for giving to children. One 
that I have found most useful and satisfying is Cecily Hallack’s 
Adventures of the Amethyst. It may also be said that small children 
are unexpectedly alive to the mysterious lucid beauty of such 
poems as: 


He came all so still 
Where His Mother was 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass. 
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never made, perhaps it never acutely presented itself, but the course of 
events has been such as to ensure that the effort be directed on the line 
of the second alternative. In the provision of university education for 
Catholics a quite deliberate choice was made in favour, with some safe- 
guards, of permitting Catholics to go to Oxford and Cambridge after a 
rather unfortunate experiment in providing them with a confessional 
college of their own. It is not intended to point to a sharp contrast, for 
the patterns of university and of adult education development are not 
sufficiently analogous for that. But the differing emphases are worth 
noting. 

That Catholic influence in the secular adult education structure 
has not been greater is regrettable. Had it been more powerful the 
Catholic case for 100 per cent State support of the voluntary con- 
fessional schools made in the negotiations preceding the Butler Act 
might have received more sympathy from some of our countrymen. As 
it was, the W.E.A. favoured a national education system and the Trades 
Union Congress (with which it was closely connected through the 
W.E.T.U.C.), at its 1942 meeting, passed a resolution calling for the 
abolition of the confessional schools. Yet the W.E.A., though strictly 
non-party, has always been wide open to take-over bids. ‘The Commun- 
ists have long recognized it as a fruitful place of work and, in the ’30’s 
and immediately after the war, were numerically powerful among its 
teaching staff. (The existence of an openly Marxist educational organi- 
zation, the National Council of Labour Colleges, did not cause the 
Communists to desist from their policy, but, of course, N.C.L.C.’s 
educational standards have always been rather primitive.) Even the 
Conservatives have been attracted by the idea of winning, or at least 
ousting, Labour influence from the W.E.A., and Lord Pakenham has 
described how he once interested Mr Neville Chamberlain in such a 
scheme. For Catholics to attempt to make a corner in the W.E.A. 
would have been wrong, but that it does not appear that many of them 
have even considered it seems to be worse. In fact, the W.E.A. dropped, 
perhaps inevitably, and without much effort on their part, into the 
laps of the Socialists of the left of centre. 

In some Catholic schools teaching on social affairs has in the past 
been rather too narrowly confined to the study of the papal encyclicals, 
and some of the Anglican and other public schools have certainly 
succeeded in giving their pupils a more detailed understanding of con- 
temporary social forces and in some cases, it may be true, a heartier 
appetite for social activity as distinct from charitable works. Perhaps, 
also, if further reasons are needed for the modest part of Catholics in 
adult education, it could fairly be said that the Catholic schools prob- 
lem has been so unceasingly burdensome that most available energies 
have been harnessed to its solution. 

Before estimating the future role of Catholics in adult education it 
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would be necessary to forecast the future of adult education itself. This 
is by no means clear. The high-water mark in non-vocational educa- 
tion, designed to produce an active and informed democracy, has 
passed and may not be regained. The bright boys who wriggle out of 
the educational net before reaching university are becoming fewer. 
Many of those who escape will probably now be caught up in the 
sandwich courses of the new technical education programme and will 
have little time for W.E.A. classes or the like. The trend for these 
classes to be filled with young and retired members of the lower-paid 
professional classes is likely to continue. 

But there is one way in which adult education could usefully ex- 
pand in a world which is becoming increasingly complex and scientific. 
There is room for much more scientific teaching that is neither voca- 
tional or technological. Many of us who, by past standards, could 
describe ourselves as educated are lamentably ignorant of the natural 
sciences. It would not matter in the least if the W.E.A. classes were 
filled with journalists, bank clerks and retired parsons (rather than 
labourers, fitters or miners) if in learning about the natural sciences 
they were learning how to safeguard civilization and democracy from 
the technocrats. ‘We are anxious,’ says the 1919 Report in a modest 
section on technical education, ‘that technical instruction should be- 
come a medium of humane education.’ The teaching of science as a 
humane study is a task to which adult education organizations could 
now usefully address themselves and it is a task in which Catholics 
could play a bigger role than in the past, for the Catholic tradition in 
science is a fine one. 


N. H. 


RELUCTANT HUMANISTS 


Liberal Education in a Technical Age. National Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion. (Max Parrish. 6s.) 


TuIs is a report of a Committee of Inquiry set up in 1953 by the 
National Institute of Adult Education in collaboration with the Asso- 
ciations of Technical Institutions and of Principals of Technical Institu- 
tions under the chairmanship of Sir Robert Wood, K.B.E., C.B. Its 
terms of reference were ‘to enquire into the relationship between voca- 
tional and non-vocational elements in further education and training’. 
In general terms, the Committee understood its task to be the study of 
the problem of how far the values traditionally associated with a 
liberal education do, or might, attend the various kinds of study that 
men and women undertake from motives connected with their daily 
work, and, conversely, how far an interest in work can be taken as the 
starting-point for non-vocational adult education. At the outset, the 
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Committee wrote to 259 Principals of Technical Institutions in mem- 
bership with the A.P.T.I., and received replies from 105. They were 
asked four main questions: 

1. Do technical colleges recognize any responsibility for developing 

‘liberal’ interests and outlook in their students? 

2. If so, how do they set about doing this? 

3. How far is the technical staff able, or willing, to deal with the 

human aspects of technical studies? 

4. Should liberal studies receive examination status? 

To the first question the expected answers were forthcoming, for the 
great majority of Principals accepted a measure of responsibility for 
promoting liberal studies, although just over half of them accepted 
without much enthusiasm, mainly because they felt that the encourage- 
ment of liberal studies, however important, is exceedingly difficult to 
achieve owing to lack of time for them in a congested technical syllabus, 
to the attitude of employers who will only tolerate technical studies for 
the young people they release, and to the attitude of the students them- 
selves who want to concentrate on learning for a job and who resent 
being deflected from that objective. Some twenty-five Principals, how- 
ever, were very enthusiastic for the development of liberal attitudes and 
regarded this task as the major problem facing technical education 
today. 

To the second question—“‘What was being done to achieve a 
liberal-technical education?’—the answers showed little positive action 
or achievement. A fairly typical reply (p. 49) paints a picture of a 
technical education occasionally punctuated with moments of non- 
technical activity. A single period of English for first-year students, the 
‘cramped’ circumstances, the lack of time for serious reading are 
typical of the reasons given for the current limitations in technical 
education. Another difficulty posed was the lack of homogeneity in the 
student body who may be working at all standards from Advanced 
University degree level down to G.C.E. ordinary level or first-year 
shorthand-typing. Most institutions use English as the bridge from the 
technical side to the non-technical and regard it as an essential ‘tool’ 
for virtually all students because of the widespread feeling that many 
students are weak in this subject. English, therefore, easily heads the 
list of non-vocational studies followed by Social Studies, Civics, Current 
Affairs, Music and Art. It would appear from this that many technical 
institutions are regarding English from the vocational angle rather than 
from the non-vocational. 
| The third question—whether the technical staff was able, or willing, 

to deal with the humane aspects of their subjects—brought some 
interesting replies. Almost half of the Principals felt that their staffs 
were, on the whole, not qualified to deal with these broader aspects 
and about one-third of them felt that their staffs would not be willing 
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to do so. The teachers, on the other hand, held the contrary view. They 
expressed themselves to be more qualified and more willing than the 
Principals allowed. This divergence of opinion makes an interesting 
debating point but, no doubt, would be quickly resolved if opportunity 
and training in the wider fields could be considerably increased. 'To 
cope with this difficulty at least one Institute has set up a Department 
of General Studies of equal status with other subjects and this may be 
the way to a solution generally. 

‘Should liberal studies receive examination status?’ The answer to 
this question requires careful thought, particularly when related to 
technical institutions where examinations so dominate the purpose and 
work of these institutions. The lack of prestige of liberal studies in 
technical institutions may be due to their lack of examination status, 
yet the answers of many Principals to this question contained objections 
to an examination of liberal studies because they feared the rigidity of 
the examination system would kill the liberality of the subject. Some 
did favour examination but with signs of reluctance. On the whole, 
Principals were evenly divided in their opinions, but the teachers were 
largely opposed to the suggestion. The Committee seems to favour a 
form of examination much less rigid than the usual type where em- 
phasis seems to be placed on memorizing facts. It states (p. 60) that 
questions should be framed ‘in a leisurely pace of answer, on time to 
think and also on the need to think, they should test imagination rather 
than memory, judgement rather than an acquaintance with authority 
... they should provide an opportunity rather than impose an ordeal’. 

Other chapters in the survey deal with such aspects of technical 
education as: the convictions and capacities of technical teachers and, 
of equal importance, the inclinations of students ; the almost unexplored 
field of correspondence tuition; the growth of adult education in 
England and Wales; the value of residential colleges, summer schools, 
week-end courses, and other organizations struggling to humanize 
society in this technical age. Investigations described in these chapters 
brought out some unexpected and surprising results, such as the 
questionnaire to day-release students in one institution where 70 per 
cent of them admitted to finding the English course interesting, and 95 
per cent of them found Social Studies an absorbing subject; the esti- 
mate that at any one time upwards of 150,000 people are the clients of 
the various correspondence schools and colleges. These courses evi- 
dently meet a definite need and many commercial houses take corres- 
pondence tuition for granted as the chief way of preparation for their 
professional examinations. But are they necessarily the best judges of 
their own needs in this respect? 

The Committee of Inquiry produced two sets of conclusions as the 
result of their investigations on technical education, classified as general 
and particular. The general conclusions reached were that there 
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ought not to be any period in the educational process during which 
values commonly associated with general education are dropped for a 
time because of the intense pressure of vocational preparation; that 
public opinion on technical education at present grounded on strictly 
utilitarian ideas should be enlightened on the value of non-vocational 
studies in a narrow technical atmosphere, otherwise an undesirable 
pattern may be set for County College institutions in the future; that 
professional and examination bodies should re-examine the purpose 
and nature of their examinations in order to ease the problem of 
mechanical preparation and of memorizing material which no sensible 
practitioner ever tries to carry in his head; that the physical conditions 
of many technical colleges and schools require much-needed improve- 
ment; that correspondence colleges should take a wider view of their 
work by extending the scope of their reading lists, by the arrangement 
of short residential courses and of some form of tutorial system on a 
regional basis; that County Colleges must be provided for the great 
‘majority of young people outside any form of recognized further 
education. 

The more particular set of conclusions surveyed the fields of human 
relations in commerce and industry, the responsibility of technical 
teachers for maintaining a good standard of English among their 
students, the development of Departments of General Studies in 
technical institutions, the provision of adequate library facilities, the 
closer liaison between technical colleges and residential adult educa- 
tion colleges and the raising of the quality of technical teaching by the 
inclusion of an increasing liberal element in the vocational programme 
at training college level. 

This survey is undoubtedly a first-class appraisement of technical 
education today, and tries to point out clearly the lines of advance in 
this field for, at least, the next generation. With the present heavy 
emphasis on technological development in industry and commerce, 
this survey arrives at a most appropriate moment and those who bear 
the responsibility of adjusting technical education to the new demands 
should derive inspiration from a study of the report. For some, the 
report may not dig deeply enough—the emphasis on English as the 
bridge between technical and non-technical so evident in many 
technical institutions is utilitarian rather than imaginative. As a lead 
the survey might have suggested, in order to broaden the curriculum 
of liberal studies, a course, such as the philosophy of science for the 
older students, following on from a course of Biblical and Scriptural 
studies in the lower grades, which, in turn, would provide a link with 
the religious instruction courses now current in our Secondary Schools 
in accordance with the provisions of the 1944 Education Act. Courses 
such as these would widen and deepen the educational life of technical 
students and they would be in keeping with the first general conclusion 
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of the report on the necessity for the continuation of those liberal educa- 
tional processes whose values are commonly associated with a balanced 


general education. 
W. A. MAGuIRE 


OPPORTUNITY AND PERFORMANCE 


Looking Forward in Education. Edited by Professor A. V. Judges. (Faber 
and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


THIs symposium is the work of seven contributors, each of whom is well 
known as an educationist or social scientist. The Education Act of 1944 
was optimist and catholic in its promise; the last dozen years have 
afforded an opportunity to judge its early performance. 

Professor Judges discusses “The Social Cost of an Educational Pro- 
gramme’. By social cost he wishes to convey the concept of social effort 
or sacrifice or, presumably, alternatives forgone. The lower income 
group (under £10 a week) by itself pays for the social services it receives, 
though it pays comparatively little for anything else. The statement 
that we are allotting to State education a little over 2} per cent of our 
annual expenditure of effort (p. 30) is mystifying but becomes intelli- 
gible if the last two words are omitted. A footnote does little to clarify 
the meaning intended. The author is rightly perturbed by the down- 
ward displacement of education among our social services and, in the 
context of an aging population, fears that demographic necessity may 
further reduce the proportion of income devoted to education in favour 
of pensioners. He pleads for a higher priority for education. 

Mrs Jean Floud’s subject is ‘Education and Social Class in the Wel- 
fare State’. She makes the challenging equation of social class with in- 
equality of opportunity. The occupation of a child’s father, she says, is 
widely used as the best guide to a child’s life-chances. A guide it may 
well be, but hardly the only guide, for every community is familiar 
with the self-made man. The Welfare State now promises every child 
an education suited to his abilities and aptitudes, and, to the extent 
that it fulfils its promise, to that degree it must lessen the influence of 
parental occupation. ‘The author notes a marked post-war shift in the 
social distribution of places in grammar schools and claims that social 
waste at the point of entry to secondary schools has been eliminated. It 
still occurs, she alleges, at the threshold of the sixth form, and there has 
been no increase in the proportion of working-class grammar school 
boys who successfully complete the full course. Parity of esteem in all 
branches of secondary education Mrs Floud regards as desirable and 
claims that progress in that direction has already been made. She is on 
more controversial ground when she expresses the opinion that the 
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comprehensive school is probably the most likely to meet the social and 
economic needs of a modern industrialized society. 

Dr G. B. Jeffery takes as his subject ‘Universities and the Teaching 
Profession’. He traces in outline the development of the policies pur- 
sued by universities in so far as these policies affected teachers from the 
time of the Restoration till the issue of the McNair Report. In 1945 
London University accepted full responsibility for the training of 
teachers in the London area, subject to certain conditions, and a great 
majority of other universities followed its example. It is in regard to the 
reservations qualifying acceptance of responsibility by London Univer- 
sity that misunderstanding has developed between the University and 
the Ministry of Education. Three years of protracted negotiations prior 
to the implementation of the McNair Report failed satisfactorily to 
resolve these difficulties. 

Dr Jeffery’s case is based upon the University conception of aca- 
demic freedom, a new and, therefore, strange doctrine to the Ministry. 
A somewhat rigid system of control and inspection of training colleges 
is what the Ministry has come to regard as its legitimate role and which 
it apparently wishes to perpetuate. This attitude, Dr Jeffery argues, has 
in the case of English training colleges outlived its usefulness, and its 
continued existence constitutes a danger. He believes that in the higher 
reaches of education there is a limit beyond which academic studies 
cannot be fruitfully pursued except in freedom. Furthermore, he is 
able to point to the rapid assimilation of the spirit of university democ- 
racy by training college lecturers in recent years and the happy results 
that have already been achieved. The arguments he has propounded 
are very difficult to controvert. 

Mr A. C. F. Beales discusses “The Future of the Voluntary Schools’. 
These schools, in spite of the twofold financial burden that their sup- 
porters carry or have carried as rate-paying citizens and earnest mem- 
bers of a church, still number two out of every five in England and 
Wales. That they stand for something fundamental Mr Beales very 
clearly shows. Parents, teachers, Church and State are, or should be, 
the partners in education. Only through harmony among them can be 
achieved the aim of believing child taught by believing parents and 
believing teachers. In Eire, Scotland and Holland this harmony has 
been realized through full acceptance by government of financial re- 
sponsibility for education. In England the 1944 Act was benevolently 
illogical in withholding grants for new voluntary schools and 
thereby discouraging their extension, while refusing to countenance 
the abolition of the existing dual system. ‘The author examines the 
impact of the Act on the Free Churches, the Church of England and 
the Roman Catholics, and the very dissimilar reactions of these three 
bodies to the financial burdens which survival of their schools demands. 
In the strength of the principle of the rights of minorities he sees hope 
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for the ultimate easing of the monetary burden borne by the patrons of 
aided schools, but before that possible result ensues attrition may have 
reduced these schools to a remnant. Mr Beales presents his arguments 
with force and piquancy, and though all readers may not concur with 
his views few will fail to find his paper thought-provoking. 

In his subject, ‘From Sixth Form to University: Problems and 
Dilemmas’, Dr Henderson discusses matters of great importance to 
many grammar school boys and girls, their parents, teachers and the 
universities. ‘That the choice between science and the Arts in the sixth 
form may profoundly affect the future career of an adolescent pupil is 
incontrovertible ; that he should be able succéssfully to pursue the study 
of three subjects in the sixth form is reasonable; that if he aspires to a 
degree and is studying three experimental science subjects in the sixth 
form, he should already have reached ‘o’ level in the General Certificate 
examination in English, mathematics, Latin and a modern language, 
presumably in addition to the three sciences, as Dr Henderson desires, 
is less acceptable. The inclusion of Latin may compel the exclusion of 
history and geography, and such action would probably be opposed by 
the consensus of opinion of Heads of grammar schools—and by many 
youthful denigrators. The tendency in London colleges to do away 
with Intermediate courses has created difficulties for the matriculated 
student with only two subjects at Advanced level. The author’s sugges- 
tions for the pruning of science syllabuses, advancing the date of the 
G.C.E. (A) examination so as to facilitate application for admission to 
a university, simplification of procedure for granting awards and more 
generosity in fixing their amounts, and the giving of instruction in some 
foreign language to sixth-form science students—all deserve close 
attention. In casting doubt on the necessity for State Scholarship 
examinations Dr Henderson will cause the raising of many eyebrows. 

Dr E. J. King’s paper deals with ‘The Prospect for Adult Educa- 
tion’. The facet he emphasizes is that of making people’s lives more sig- 
nificant and richer. He calculates that some go per cent of adults are 
not touched by any form of organized ‘further education’, and that 
only 1 per cent are receiving what may be termed a liberal adult 
education. His most urgent plea is for fuller provision for the former 
proportion and, next to that, the intermediate 9 per cent. The Workers’ 
Educational Association draws the majority of its students from clerical 
and lower professional classes, and nowadays the subjects studied are 
mainly cultural, It is the common experience of L.E.A.s, voluntary 
societies, University Extension and Literary Institutes that the popu- 
larity of good classes is increasing. The range of interests in the last two 
named is remarkable. Dr King notes the need and the demand for 
‘refresher’ courses in a progressive scientific and technological age, but 
proficiency at work alone is not enough: there must also be develop- 
ment of personality and social responsibility. If his hope that County 
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SECONDARY MODERN 


Purpose in the Modern School. By J. J. B. Dempster, M.A., Ph.D. (Methuen. 
75. 6d.) | 


THIs is an important book, and it should prove of immense value to the 
teacher in the Modern School—to use the name employed by the author 
instead of the one more commonly used, the Secondary Modern 
School. Practically every aspect of the subject is dealt with here; and 
there is hardly a superfluous sentence in the whole book. ‘The Modern 
School, with its compulsory leaving-age not earlier than fifteen, has 
been in existence just over ten years. It has not yet achieved ‘parity of 
esteem’ with the Secondary Grammar School and the Secondary 
Technical School; and it is still regarded by many people as the school 
to which children go who fail to qualify for entrance to either of the 
other two. But within the past few years evidence has been accumu- 
lating to show that the Modern School is, under its own steam, gradu- 
ally gaining in prestige. ‘It is the purpose of this book,’ says the author, 
‘to search out the main lines along which development is taking place, 
and to evaluate the contribution each is making towards the emergence 
of Modern Schools as a potent force in the society of the future’ (p. 2). 

The author’s treatment of the historical brackground of the Modern 
School is excellent ; in itself, a short masterpiece. He describes modern 
tendencies in education, such as linking up the work in school with 
that of everyday life, fitting children to continue their studies after 
they leave school and, in general, preparing them for life; and he calls 
attention to certain new attitudes in education: the attitude towards 
the child in respect of his individual and social development, and the 
view that the child is the primary agent in education. ‘Learning,’ he 
says, ‘has become a co-operative effort’ (p. 20). Newman was as em- 
phatic on this point a hundred years ago as Maritain and other writers 
are today; and yet the idea does not seem to have sunk in too well, 
though it has always been known that ‘learning is the work of the 
learner’. 

Dr Dempster recognizes three groups of children in the great range 
of ability in the Modern School: the upper group who have just failed 
to get into the Grammar School and who are capable of doing work 
similar to that of the lower streams in the Grammar School; a lower 
group who need first-rate teaching to bring them to the threshold of 
literacy ; and a middle group, larger in number than either of the other 
two, for whom a practical approach to work is essential if their interest 
is to be held. This approach to the child, he adds, is one of the great 
problems of the Modern School; another is the preparation of the child 
for transition from school to work, which often takes place overnight. 
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Colleges, promised by Section 43 of the Education Act of 1944, is soon 
realized, they may form the necessary corollary to secondary school 
education and perhaps forge the link between earlier education and 
adult education which he considers vitally necessary. ‘There is no reason 
to quarrel with his hopes and little with his analysis of the present situa- 
tion and its trends. 

Professor J. J. Curle discusses ‘Education and the Future in Rural 
Areas’. He defines the problems of the future as problems of curricu- 
lum, of the types, location and function of new schools, of county and 
village colleges, of adult education and day continuation classes. He 
points to the decline of the average English village since the ninteeenth 
century, the drift of the young to the towns, the altered age distribution 
with its heavy weighting of the elderly component and the existence of 
an ultra-conservative spirit. ‘Though the author does not say so, these 
trends are probably inter-dependent, and their interaction may foster 
the tendency to apathy in education of which he speaks. In rural com- 
munities which have grown, however, he finds a significantly different 
story to tell, and both demographic trends and the response to educa- 
tional facilities draw closer to the urban norms. Post-war progress has 
touched the schools of rural communities, but the prolongation of 
education lags behind that of urban centres. To achieve the latter aim 
is a vital necessity, and Professor Curle sees in the village colleges of 
Cambridgeshire an example well worthy of imitation. In a country so 
predominantly urban as England we are perhaps apt to be indifferent 
to and ignorant of the educational problems of the English countryside; 
the author of this paper has helped us to remedy this defect. 

This well-reasoned and well-written collection of papers is a useful 
addition to the literature of education, and well deserves a place on the 
bookshelves of everyone interested in educational development. Though 
the editor seeks to justify the omission of any discussion of the problems 
of county school reorganization and reconstruction, most educationists 
would feel gratified to find within the same book-covers a comparable 
analysis of this subject. A less significant criticism might be made of an 
ambiguity contained in a borrowed quotation (p. 158) referring to the 
acreage contained in four square miles. If the missing hundred acres 
have disappeared under houses, roads, water, fences and perhaps moor- 
land, it would be well to say so for the sake of clarity. 


P. M. McNAMARA 
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modern schools are unable effectively to meet that need’, and that 
transfer from such schools at thirteen-plus works none too well. We 
need to defer selection till the age of fifteen, and then make it not as 
‘arbitrary decision by adult authority’ but as ‘voluntary decision by a 
maturing pupil’. A break at fifteen, with general education till then, 
for all, in common schools, would also prevent the present curse of pre- 
mature specialization. 

His second point is a round denial that the Comprehensive School 
is indeed the only alternative that would remedy these and the other 
social and educational evils he diagnoses. He argues very fairly the case 
both for and against these mammoth institutions, bringing out that 
while only one pupil in maintained schools stays on beyond fifteen for 
every five in the independent schools, the number in the Comprehen- 
sive Schools is not likely to be more than one-half. Moreover he fully 
accepts that a grievous price will be paid by these new schools in sheer 
size and anonymity, making their human education inferior to that 
‘which can be bought by the wealthier private citizen’. What we need 
here, he argues, in company with Mr. Stephen Swingler, is some re- 
search into ‘how we can convert existing secondary schools into places 
where the education provided is sufficiently comprehensive to make 
the grading at eleven-plus unnecessary’. 

His own plan, Part Three of the book, and likely to be very widely 
debated, is for a ‘National System of Comprehensive Education’, 
which will cut right across present organization and ideas, by rooting 
everything in those sound notions of neighbourhood and family which 
inspired the Peckham Centre and the Cambridgeshire Village Colleges. 
In short, he would supersede the present primary-secondary outlook, 
with its break at eleven, by a threefold school organization much more 
akin to that of the present independent school: i.e. ‘junior schools (with 
neighbourhood centre) to nine; senior schools, nine-fifteen; county 
colleges for full-time and part-time students, fifteen-nineteen’. In this 
set-up the ‘modern school’ of today would become a common school 
giving a six-year course. Transition to the new system could be com- 
plete before 1970, as a celebration of the centenary of Gladstone’s Act. 
The vigour and persuasiveness of all this will certainly make the book 
one of the most discussed in all the literature we have on its central 


problem. 
A. C. F. BEALEs 


GOOD INTENTIONS 


The Education of Good Men. By M. L. Jacks. (Gollancz. 145.) 


THE pages of this book are scattered with excellent remarks and quota- 
tions, many of which might be of great value to teachers if some 
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He discusses at some length methods of teaching in the Modern School ; 
and deals critically with project methods, activity methods, formal 
methods and the Dalton Plan, indicating their value and limitations in 
the Modern School. It is refreshing to note that this experienced educa- 
tionist has doubts of the existence of the ‘formal teacher’; and he re- 
minds us more than once of ‘the personal nature of teaching, and of the 
importance of the relationship between teachers and pupils’ (p. 65). 
He emphasizes the necessity for children not merely to acquire the 
basic skills but also to have regular opportunities of using them 
successfully. He treats of the problem of interest—his derivation of the 
word is hardly correct—and of the child’s interests, of education for 
leisure and education for work, of the Modern School curriculum and 
of vocational bias, and of the much-discussed subject of examinations 
in the Modern School; and in all he states his views clearly and con- 
vincingly. In Chapters X and XI, where he describes special courses in 
Modern Schools, he opens up a new field of thought and exploration 
for those who seek to raise the standing of the Modern School. Many 
schools today have, in addition to the four-year course providing a 
good general education, five-year advanced courses with a technical or 
commercial bias for pupils capable of profiting by them. Dr Dempster 
goes so far as to suggest that the work of the Secondary Technical 
School might well be shared between the Grammar School and the 
Modern School, this bipartite system being healthier in his opinion 
than the tripartite system which takes away the sense of vocation from 
the Modern School. 

The Modern School was originally intended to be something that 
the Secondary Grammar and Secondary Schools were not. In this 
admirable little book, Dr Dempster indicates the lines of advance and 
possibly the future of the Modern School, which, as he takes care to 
point out, is responsible for the education of seventy to eighty per cent 


of the school population. 
P. J. Dow.Linc 


MORE COMPREHENSIVE STILL 


Comprehensive Education: A New Approach. By Robin Pedley. (Gollancz. 
135. 6d.) 
Tuis is a maturing of the thought that went into Dr. Pedley’s interim 
survey, Comprehensive Schools Today, just on two years ago. His case rests 
first on a spirited denunciation of the break-at-eleven and the eleven- 
plus-examination. We must ‘cast the net very wide indeed, to make 
sure of getting the really able and deserving people, and then wait for 
them to emerge as they go up the school’. We must realize that, while 
many more children are capable of benefiting by higher education, ‘the 
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‘above all creeds’. In general, Mr Jacks seems to approve of religion 
because it satisfies certain social and personal needs. “The first thing 
needed,’ he says, ‘is a piece of scientifically conducted research into the 
spiritual needs of the young worker.’ At present, what we are doing is 
‘meeting a need of which we are almost entirely ignorant’ with ‘a 
presentation of religion that is almost entirely out of date’. Needless to 
say, he does not suggest any new methods of presenting it. 

The fault with all this is, I think, a more insidious one than mere 
woolliness. Sometimes, in these pages, you sense a sort of educational 
megalomania, and one symptom of it is Mr Jacks’ use of the verb ‘to 
make’—‘the effectiveness of education in making men... the good men 
that teachers have helped to make’. Now these ‘good men’ must, he 
says, ‘be effective persons’ and, after quoting with approval Bishop 
Creighton’s remark that ‘Some men are as good as gold and fit for 
heaven, but of no earthly use,’ he adds curtly that this ‘earthly use is 
essential’. Our good men, therefore, must be ‘effective servants of 
society’, good in the sense of ‘good at’ something or other. These are 
only rough indications of a philosophy, for Mr Jacks, in spite of his re- 
peated advocacy of rigorous logic, makes little attempt to define any of 
his terms, and says that it is not necessary for his purpose to state what 
he means by ‘goodness’. 

Luckily for us, the man-made world at which he hints is ‘power- 
less to be born’, for it only exists in the imagination of a few theorists. It 
would, I fear, be a world of canned idealism and chromium-plated 
efficiency, however much Mr Jacks may insist upon variety. For the 
new educational Frankenstein is a monster whose god is as hollow and 
tinny as the prose style of some of its latter-day preachers. “The world,’ 
says Mr Jacks, ‘is a world of education rather than, as the theologians 
would have us believe, one of trial.’ As to what the world is or ought to 
be, there may be some who would still prefer to trust the theologians. 
Besides, the world of education would be a very cold one to live in, if we 
are to judge by what Mr Jacks says himself, that “There is a good deal 
of very draughty mental activity prevalent today.’ 

J. F. GoopripGe 


PAYING FOR IT 





The Year Book of Education 1956: Education and Economics. Joint Edition: 
By Robert King Hall and J. A. Lanwerys. (Evans Brothers. 635.) 


Tuis is the fourth Year Book prepared jointly by the Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and the University of London Institute of Edu- 
cation. Its Editors describe its theme as mundane compared with its 
predecessors, but the forty-nine collected articles seldom descend to 
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attempt were made to shew how they would apply in practice. But Mr 
Jacks moves expertly in the world of educational ideals; abstractions 
flow so easily from his pen that the solid, everyday landscape becomes a 
swamp. Here and there he offers the reader hope of some definite foot- 
hold: ‘What is needed on a more particular scale?’ he asks—only to 
lead us on into a land saturated with hopes, aspirations, needs, prob- 
lems and platitudes. 

It is a pity that this is so, for there can be no doubt of the sincere 
purpose, the anxious desire to inspire teachers with high ideals and 
give them sound principles, which causes such a book as this to be 
written. Yet the total effect is the opposite of what was intended—the 
truisms no longer strike the reader as true, and the teacher shrinks in 
embarrassment from the high-minded clichés which seek to raise him 
to the forefront of civilization as a ‘saviour of society, seer of the 
promised land’, and to place him in the same category as ‘the great 
teachers of all time . . . Socrates or Jesus of Nazareth’. 

There exist, especially in the realm of education, certain kinds of 
statement with which it is impossible to do anything—you can neither 
swallow them whole nor reject them with a good conscience. “The good 
companion,’ says Mr Jacks, ‘is a better companion if his life is seen to 
be over the rock and not over the sand.’ “To become saints . . . we must 
not cease to be men and women, and it is the goodness involved in that 
relationship [the relationship between men and women?] which alone 
is relevant to our purpose. The life [what life?] is, of course, exceedingly 
complex, it has many facets, and there are many parts to play...’ and 
so on. Mr Jacks asserts his faith in facts too nebulous to command 
belief—such as that the ‘Battle of Britain was won on the asphalt play- 
ground behind the elementary school’, a statement which, he says, 
raises ‘profound educational issues’—and urges us to do many splendid 
things which we would certainly attempt if we knew how—as, for 
example, to make our teaching of mathematics part of ‘a spiritual pro- 
cess in a free spiritual community’, and to ‘turn the prose of morality 
into the poetry of religion’. 

But, you say, these quotations cannot give a fair impression of Mr 
Jacks’ book. Certainly, there is a more serious side to it—the shadowy 
semblance of a philosophy of education which includes some reference 
to ‘the claims of religion’. ‘No conclusions in this field [the field of 
religion],’ he says, ‘will be of any permanent value unless they are the 
result of severe and logical intellectual exercise. Every school can make 
its pupils thinkers about Christianity.’ Yet he seems to be in two minds 
about this, for later he says that ‘the religion we teach must be mys- 
terious’ and it is a mistake to present it as something ‘essentially reason- 
able’. The only reason for teaching the orthodox creed is that it is ‘the 
environment into which boys will grow up’, and it may act as a ‘step- 
ping-stone’ by which they may ‘rise to their own religion’—a religion 
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describing how resources were acquired for education and what 
happened as states became more interested. In the free cities of twelfth- 
century Italy the transition from teachers ‘employed’ by fee-paying 
students to the foundation of chairs by municipalities as a useful invest- 
ment was swift. Incidentally, it is interesting that ‘even a humanist like 
Vergerio takes it for granted that a young man will enter his father’s 
business ; he recognizes the general education, not as an alternative but 
as a useful supplement to the training of the counting-house’. The 
fifteenth-century humanist certainly did not scorn the vocational 
element in education. The foundation of Christ’s Hospital, as an act by 
many small philanthropists endeavouring to fill the void left by the 
suppression of the monasteries, is a striking example of the origin of 
many of our present public and grammar schools. 

The important part played by the resources seized from the Society 
of Jesus during the seventeenth century in developing state systems of 
education is very fully described, and interesting distinctions are drawn 
between the way in which this was carried out in different countries, 
leading to varying results. When we remember that the Society main- 
tained in Europe about seven hundred and twenty secondary schools 
for the training of an educational élite, and that in some countries the 
funds taken over from this, and often the work carried on by teachers in 
these schools, laid the true foundation of their present educational 
systems, the importance of the educational work carried out by the 
Society can begin to be appreciated. 

The swing from Church to State influence in England as the costs 
of education rose is brought out, as far as the Church of England is 
concerned, in the case-study that brings us up to the present day, but 
it is a little difficult to follow the logic of a later essay (Church Schools 
and Training Colleges) in which it is stated that ‘the Roman Catholic 
community has continued to expand in education chiefly because it was 
late in the field of elementary education’. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
no opportunity was given to publish the Catholic point of view on this 
issue. 

The foundation of State Universities in the U.S.A. on grants of fed- 
erally-owned land given by Congress in the middle of the civil war 
had a great influence on the development of universities in that country, 
and the later Foundations have exerted great influence over a very 
wide field of educational endeavour. Quite a different and unusual 
contribution deals with subsidies to University students in Norway by 
Students’ Banks that make free loans, on their honest faces, to over half 
the students studying in Norway and abroad. 

From these intriguing case-studies we turn to the more mundane 
problems of raising resources by taxation and in the face of competing 
claims. An interesting comparison can be made between the national 
English and the local U.S.A. methods of financing education. The 
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unleavened statistics, often open up new and interesting vistas into odd 
corners of knowledge, express unusual points of view, and, in one case 
at any rate, there is a bubbling undercurrent of whimsical humour. 
This gives some idea of the wide range of the essays that are grouped 
round the heading of ‘Education and Economics’. These are naturally 
varied in style, approach and quality and, although most are quite 
clearly authoritative, one or two are not as detached and unbiased as 
contributions to such a symposium should be. Moreover, the interpre- 
tation of the title is at times stretched a little beyond reasonable 
bounds. Such difficulties are almost sure to occur in as complex an 
endeavour as this, and, considering that the Atlantic Ocean separates 
the two editorial chairs, it is remarkable that the whole series of essays 
should form such a reasonable pattern. In examining this pattern each 
reader will naturally look through his own tinted spectacles and any 
review must of necessity be personal and selective. 

After a thought-provoking introduction, in which, however, it is a 
little difficult to accept that in English education we aim ‘to develop an 
appropriate misunderstanding of the role and function of science by 
continually pointing out its “‘limitations”’,’ the first section deals with 
the demand for education. A condensed but thoughtful essay on re- 
ligious traditions in education suggests that ‘the maximum religious 
motive for education would seem to be in a view of man as free and re- 
sponsible, capable of sin, yet heir also of saving grace’. The next writer 
approaches his problem of the social factor in education from a 
different angle, showing the effect on the school of the development of 
individuals and groups in society, for ‘school education is one of the 
means by which we move socially’. ‘Education for what?’ takes a very 
vocational standpoint, and admits, after rather elaborate statistical 
arguments, that we cannot answer this question with any exactness in 
our changing industrial society. ‘The next two essays are opposed. The 
first deals with the stimuli that arouse demand for education and the 
second with the conditions that lead to apathy. Both are considering 
African territories and are examples of basic problems in under- 
developed countries. The rather narrow topic of education for economic 
efficiency leads, perhaps naturally, to a materialistic and over-simpli- 
fied conclusion that ‘as educators we are obligated to evaluate school 
and college problems to see what types of instruction contribute most 
to rational and humane economic outlooks, decisions and actions’. The 
last contribution to this section, on technical education in U.S.S.R., 
consists of a page or two of notes that are not full enough to give a 
recognizable picture of what is happening. It is rather like trying to 
judge what an examination paper will contain from the syllabus in the 





subject. 
The second section that deals with the adjustment and distribution 


of resources has sixteen chapters, the first half of which are case-studies 
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ANCIENT EDUCATION 


A History of Education in Antiquity. By H. I. Marrou. Translated by 
George Lamb. (Sheed and Ward. 42s.) 


So naturally and even racily has the French of the 1948 edition gone 
into English that surely nobody would‘ suspect this book to be a 
translation. On grounds, then, of both scholarship and presentation, 
Professor Marrou’s will be from now on the standard study par excellence 
for all who in any way need the history of education. 

In shape it follows the curve the author discerns in the actual career 
of Classical Humanism: the rise, from archaic times, to Plato and 
Isocrates; then the long plateau, filled with the institutional and 
curricular pattern of the several grades of Greek schools; then the 
diffusion of much of this, albeit with a changed spirit, along the roads 
that made the Roman Empire; and its profound effect at last upon the 
Christian schools which arose during its decline in the early Dark Ages. 
Hellenistic education marks an interval between the ‘scribe’ civiliza- 
tions that had preceded it and the mediaeval ‘scribe’ civilization that 
was to supersede it. The picture, always clear and at times very sharp 
indeed, is in part a synthesis of the work of precursors (whence a mag- 
nificent bibliographical appendix of one hundred pages), and in part 
the filling of large and crucial gaps by Dr. Marrou’s own prolonged 
research. The result, for the period, is a volume to set alongside what 
Rashdall did for the mediaeval universities. 

One important reassessment concerns the Sophists, on whose real 
benefactions to posterity Dr. Marrou insists. They served the ‘new ideal’ 
of the political statesman, they did promote truly advanced education, 
and Gorgias in particular is the founder of Rhetoric, though they by- 
passed philosophy and ‘never taught their pupils any truths about 
being or man, but merely how to be always, and in any kind of circum- 
stances, right’. Another revaluation, written with great sensitivity, is 
that of the pederasty for which even Socrates and Plato and Aristotle 
were notorious; this perversion is seen in a deep context of the Greek 
view of masculine love, as a comradeship of warriors in a society that 
excluded women, and indeed as a method of education, with Sappho’s 
Lesbianism as its correlative. 

But the centre-piece of the book is the antithesis between two great 
contemporaries, Plato the philosopher and Isocrates the rhetorician, 
the latter far more immediately influential on Greek pedagogy than 
the former. Dr. Marrou’s chapter on Isocrates is perhaps the most pro- 
found in the book. It is in the light of this chapter that what he has to 
say on the decline of mathematics and music, and the ultimate domin- 
ance of a literary education, becomes itself so illuminating, as do the 
two final chapters on Christianity. 
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difficulty of raising educational standards with a low national income 
in Greece can be compared with the difficulty of finding enough 
serious students to fill the professions in New Zealand. Two chapters in 
this section, and one on the finance of State education in the United 
Kingdom in the next, approach the problem in this country rather 
theoretically, and their generalizations often seem a little wide of the 
mark. For example, do local authorities really deal with their problems 
on such a broad basis that their decisions are not adapted to the needs 
of individual schools? Is the solution of our present problem really to 
reintroduce fees or even to give each parent a grant to allow him to 
spend his educational resources as he thinks fit? Surely this is a little 
naive. | 

The third section deals with the problem of management, and its 
sixteen chapters range from the education of nomadic tribes in Iraq to 
teachers’ salaries the world over. The chapter on Fiscal management in 
an English local education authority is full of puckish glimpses into the 
relationship between Treasurers, Education Offices and the Ministry 
of Education and like most of the essays it contains a fund of that de- 
tailed and inside information which makes many of the articles in the 
Year Book so valuable. 

The last section, on socio-economic consequences and determina- 
tions, is the weakest and most disappointing in the whole collection of 
essays. In their introduction the Editors say that when they began to 
look into the topic they had chosen they soon discovered the appalling 
shortage of factual inquiries, and it would appear that in this field such 
a shortage is likely to be most pronounced. Individually, however, the 
essays on German education and economy of the nineteenth century, 
and several of the essays that deal with special problems, are interesting 
and useful. 

As in previous Year Books, there has been collected here a rather 
loose gathering of essays round a central topic. Such a symposium 
cannot hope to survey the whole field, but it can bring together so 
many ideas and points of view that it can serve as a starting point for 
further exploration. The future planning of education is so important 
to the modern society, and it is so vital that the relationship between 
education and society should be clearly understood, that it is to be 
hoped that the publication of this Year Book will be a stimulus to many 
who will follow up lines of investigation suggested by the essays and 
perhaps, what is more important, enable a fuller study to be attempted 
of the relationship between education and economics. 

J. J. B. Dempster 
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Impossible as it is to summarize the book, I propose to extract some 
salient point first of all from the contributions of five distinguished 
psychiatrists. It is interesting that three of them are of European origin 
settled in the United States, and two of them Spanish. 

Professor Allers, in a long and important chapter entitled “The Role 
of Personal Belief’, tells us about the so-called Existentialist schools of 
psychotherapy in Central Europe, which seek to establish spiritual con- 
nexions between various contents of experience, and not merely causal 
relations or origins. One such method is called ‘Logotherapy’, which 
makes one wonder a little. 

Professor Lopes Ibor, of Madrid, gives us a causerie which he calls 
‘Psychiatry and the Existential Crisis’. Fortunately he steers clear of 
Existentialism and talks about the nature of Neurosis. The Spanish 
word for maladjustment is ‘decentred’, and he calls neurosis the in- 
firmity of the soul that has lost its centre. (Here he creates a slight con- 
fusion between the Persona, and the Selbst of Jung.) He is interesting on 
the historical nature of neurosis. Hysteria has given way to Schizo- 
phrenia as the paradigm of mental illness in our day. We are in a split 
world; also an anxious one, and anxiety too assumes different forms, 
depending on the endogenous or somatic make-up, no less than on a 
‘personal formula’. 

Professor Zilboorg takes us into the domain of religious values in his 
chapter on ‘Some Denials and Assertions of Religious Faith’. He points 
out that ‘psychology can shed no light on the relation between man 
and God’, but that ‘the psychic apparatus is in no way in contradiction 
to the theological conception of the soul’. One can accept psychological 
mechanisms such as ‘incorporation’ even with reference to the Holy 
Eucharist, and yet see clearly that the Sacrament is not to be explained 
away in this language, for it is a conscious act following release from 
guilt. He concludes by saying that there is ‘no need to quarrel with 
Freud, who did not wish to believe in God’; his discoveries were made 
‘perhaps because of his unconscious, intense, positive religious lean- 
ings’. A challenging conclusion. 

Dr Karl Stern then carries over these distinctions into his chapter 
on ‘Some Spiritual Aspects of Psychotherapy’. He states that the most 
interesting mechanism in all psychotherapy is the mechanism of trans- 
ference, in which ‘we are dealing with the human encounter par excel- 
lence’. Psychoanalysis, he says, is rejected by Communists because to 
them man is a human automaton, and by Christians because it ‘may 
try to create a substitute for things that are of the order of Grace’. Here 
he puts his finger on a very important objection, because it is largely 
true. Healing must steer between ‘angelism’, or supernaturalism, on the 
one hand, and ‘psychologism’, spiritual debunking, on the other. 

Finally, Professor Entralgo, late Rector of Madrid University, a 
medical historian, deals with the relation between sin and illness. He 
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In these closing pages he shows why it was, surprisingly, that the 
Church developed schools of her own so late, preferring to take for 
granted the Hellenistic ethos amid which Christianity had been born, 
and to use the pagan schools and their curriculum while striving to 
‘baptize’ the content. “They put first things first, and they laid the rock- 
bottom foundations of any Christian civilization to come: a system of 
dogma, a system of morals, canonical discipline, and the liturgy.’ It is 
the ‘academic persecution’ of Julian the Apostate that marks the 
turning-point. Thereafter came monastic schools, and episcopal 
schools, and (after the Council of Vaison in 529) ‘the birth of the 
modern schoo! —the ordinary village school’. The book then ends with 
preludes to that Carolingian Renaissance which was to root the 
classical tradition still more widely in the Christian West. 


A. C. F. BEALEs 


THE HUMAN MATERIAL 


Faith, Reason, and Modern Psychiatry. Edited by Francis J. Braceland, 
M.D. (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $6.) 
Christian Essays in Psychiatry. Edited by Philip Mairet. (S.C.M. Press. 
155.) 

THEsE two books have a common aim: a synthesis between Christian 
truth and modern psychiatry. The first is by Roman Catholics, the 
second by Christians, including two Catholics. They both contain ten 
essays, written in the main by psychiatrists and theologians. This type 
of symposium has become a common phenomenon in our day; perhaps 
the first impetus came from the annual volumes of Etudes Carmelitaines ; 
it is an important and significant one. Fr John Lafarge, S.J., contri- 
butes a foreword to the first book, in which he states that its aim will be 
to ‘. . . establish some bases of agreement between science and revealed 
Truth, and to go beyond to demonstrate that psychological medicine 
has a valid and noble vocation in the domain of secondary causes ; that 
it enriches Truth and implements the saving mission of Christianity ; 
that it is one of the most subtle, delicate, and important ways in which 
man can serve man according to St Paul’s doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ’. Truly a high claim for psychiatry ; one that might well 
cause a psychiatrist to feel humble! Dr Braceland, the Editor, starts off 
with a bird’s-eye view of clinical psychiatry, both in the physical and 
psychic domain, and, in introducing the volume, says cogently that 
‘truth is taken where it is found, for, although truth is eternal and one, 
it may be approached from many directions and frequently must be set 
forth via many different vocabularies’. It is his task also to write a few 
paragraphs between each chapter, each summarizing the preceding 
one and linking it with the next: a good idea, neatly done. 
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gives us an illuminating commentary on original sin (a subject so often 
misquoted and misunderstood) and its effect on disease and death. IIl- 
ness and sin are distinct, yet disease has a ‘biographical expression’, and 
is, indeed, associated with guilt. There is a ‘Mysterium Doloris’ just as there 
is a ‘Mysterium Iniquitatis’. The Christian man can say: ‘I suffer my ill- 
ness’: the pathos, suffering, is in the Spirit. 

This last chapter, entitled “The Theology of Illness’, is actually 
embedded in the second part of the book. It follows a trenchant chapter 
by Fr Vincent Smith, of Notre Dame University, on “The Study of 
Man’, in which he takes us into the clear air of Aristotelian- Thomistic 
philosophy. After critical brief reviews of various modern schools—in- 
cluding Behaviourism in its revised dress of ‘learning theories’—he opts 
for Aristotle as providing the best definition of the soul: “The first act of 
a body potentially alive’, and ‘a vast blueprint for the integration of 
philosophy with psychology, of psychologies with each other, of all 
scientific achievement with common knowledge, and, in the method of 
Aquinas, of all of reason’s progress with theology’. Between the two 
chapters is one by an Anthropologist, Miss Dorothy Donnelly, on ‘Man 
and His Symbols’, which compresses almost too much in a brief space. 
The book fittingly closes with two contributions by Dominican theolo- 
gians ; one on ‘Psychology and Spiritual Direction’, by Fr Noel Mailloux, 
O.P., and the other on ‘Sanctity and Neurosis’, by Fr Jordan Aumann, 
O.P. There is no space to say more; nor am I qualified to say very 
much on these most authoritative papers, but they furnish the final 
links in a chain of reason, erudition, and imagination, of which the 
Editor, who has joined up the links, may well be proud. 

To the next book, Mr Philip Mairet, who many years ago wrote an 
excellent little book, The A.B.C. of Adler, acts as compére. It is a sym- 
posium and not a string of essays, for it is in fact the result of many 
meetings between the Group over a space of two years, so it has a unity, 
but also variety, for some belong to one of the schools of analytical 
psychology (using this term in a broad descriptive way) and some to 
none. The Anglican, Roman and Methodist persuasions are repre- 
sented, and one suspects that some of the contributors are young; there 
are no professors among them. 

We first turn to the Editor, who contributes a long and interesting 
chapter on the ‘Presuppositions of Psychological Analysis’. He examines 
the various schools, interprets the Oedipal situation at a deeper level, 
gives us a large dose of Adler—whose teaching has become so much a 
part of Child Guidance in particular that it is ignored or unjustly de- 
preciated—and then evaluates the Jungian system with wisdom and 
impartiality. Some may be irritated by yet another Freud-Jung-Adler 
study, either because they are devoted adherents of one and regard the 
rest as ineffectual heresies, or because they are eclectic and see no point 
in reviving old quarrels. Until a synthesis is reached, however—and 
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there are signs here and there of this—it is still necessary to expound 
and evaluate the old masters, or, should we not say, the Master, and 
his two so dissimilar twins. 

The greatest challenge is offered by Dr Eric Strauss in his ‘Consti- 
tutional Approach’, for he maintains that the above-mentioned 
systems are ‘based on faulty notions of the principles arising out of the 
notions of causality’ which ‘arise out of the almost compulsive search 
for efficient causes. . .” He describes the classification of types according 
to Kretschmer, and stresses the importance of constitutional type in 
determining a person’s style of life. From this he argues that whereas 
natural man can aim at integration through psychological analysis, 
Christian man must subordinate this aim to sanctification—even at the 
cost of integration. He keeps his feet firmly set on the earth, as a better 
take-off heavenwards than, say, a Jungian Mandala. 

Another fascinating chapter is that by an educationist and psycho- 
therapist, Miss Eve Lewis, who describes her observations on the 
‘Development of the Religious Attitude in Children’. She stresses the 
necessity of adapting religious education to the different phases which 
a child goes through—infancy, middle years, and adolescence—which 
show a specific kind of play, fantasy, and ideals, for each. The idea of a 
revived castration-fantasy in early adolescence may not appeal to 
some, but the whole chapter is rich in suggestions. 

The Rev. Erastus Evans contributes valuable insight into “The 
Phases of Psychic Life’, and suggests that the idea of Agape can be illus- 
trated by the ‘transference’, for, as he truly says, ‘in a certain aspect 
psychotherapy can be taken as a struggle to understand what healing 
love means’. 

Of great importance is Fr Victor White’s chapter on ‘Guilt: Theo- 
logical and Psychological’, for if there is a sphere of utter confusion 
between guilt, sense of guilt, unconscious guilt, culpability and so on, 
as between theologians, psychologists and lawyers, it is this. ‘The most 
illuminating part, to my mind, is the section which he calls ‘Some 
Matters of Fact’. (Some of the chapters in the book are divided into sec- 
tions, which makes their reading easier.) In this, he clarifies the relation 
between the guilt of sin and the guilt of ‘unconscious sin’, pointing out 
that the latter is not necessarily unreal or even irrational: but the whole 
section needs to be read. 

Once again I am left without space to say something about the 
other five contributions by the younger psychiatrists: all excellent in 
their way. This book is an easier one for the layman than the bigger 
American one, but they complement each other remarkably. They are 
both landmarks in the search upon which we are now fully engaged: 
the understanding between theology and psychology or psychiatry, a 
search rich in promise for both, and therefore for mankind. 
CHARLES BuRNs 
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CHILD GUIDANCE 


Maladjusted Children. By Charles L. C. Burns, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
D.P.M., F.B.Ps.S. (Hollis & Carter. 9s. 6d.) 


A DocrToR, sitting in a railway compartment, notices definite symptoms 
of an infectious disease in the child sitting opposite with his mother. 
Presumably, if he informs the mother ‘Your child has measles’ he is met 
with sincere gratitude. A psychiatrist in similar circumstances who feels 
bound to say ‘Madam, I think you should know your child is malad- 
justed’ would undoubtedly meet with a very different reaction. Preju- 
dice dies hard and especially in the matter of child psychology. Its 
waning life has often been revived by the unfortunate witness of those 
misguided enthusiasts who, basing their practice on information culled 
from half-truths and garbled principles in magazines of so-called 
‘popular’ psychology, have mistaken ‘giving in’ for helping the child to 
fulfil his natural development. Or again, there are those who damn 
with faint praise: all too often they are members of the teaching (or 
even medical) professions whose verdict is summed up in ‘It’s all just 
plain common sense’. 

As Dr Burns points out in his Preface: ‘It is true that modern 
psychology and its application, for example, in “Child Guidance’, 
meets with less understanding and acceptance among Catholics 
than others.’ Understandable though it is, it can also be regrettable. 
Many of the psychological and emotional problems which Catholic 
education involves can be of an especial intensity. Catholic education 
is more than a matter of schools and church attendance. The prac- 
tice, or lack of it, in the home and by the parents, can provide a 
particular source of tension for the child between school and home. It 
can so often be a case of ‘Father says we ought to do this: but Daddy 
does that . . .” Catholic parents will often be loath to move in a situa- 
tion where the solution lies in a science of which priests and teachers 
all too often show their disapproval. There are problems, too, which 
must arise from the presence of those in religion among those in charge 
of education. The demands of their own vocation, their own standards 
of conduct and discipline, can be transferred to their pupils. It is one of 
the triumphs and paradoxes that this so rarely happens, just as, in some 
cases, a fine lead is set by these people. (Cf. the course of sex instruction 
to which Dr Burns refers in his chapter on Sex in Childhood.) 

This book, Maladjusted Children, is especially welcome then, coming 
as it does from the hands of a distinguished expert, wise in years of 
practice as a psychiatrist and a parent and in the practice of his Cath- 
olic Faith. He is no aggressive apologist, however. The Faith is some- 
thing which informs and inspires his teaching. The book is almost all 
one could wish of a work of this kind, and certainly all that could be 
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achieved within so small a number of pages. It can be read at one 
sitting : but it is so full of wisdom and practical advice that it must be re- 
read many times to draw out the full value of its guidance. Its simplicity 
must surely disarm all suspicion and clarify many misconceptions. The 
present reviewer has read it through three times and dipped into it 
many more, but ever finds much on which to reflect and ponder anew. 

The growth of the child is basically a matter of relationships of 
orientation. In the earliest stages this is a physical orientation the 
importance of which, as Dr Burns so rightly points out, should not be 
overlooked. By his physical contact with others—the natural fondling 
and caressing of parents, for instance—the child first learns to contact 
reality and enter into relationship with others. The relationship of the 
child to his family is of supreme importance to his subsequent develop- 
ment. There is a deep need of love and security, a necessity for him to 
feel order in things ‘for things to be and things to happen in a rightful 
place and in a rightful manner’ (p. 27). The first orientations towards 
the actual physical dimensions of his body, then to other things and 
then to other people about him, are all profoundly linked. In a late 
chapter in the book Dr Burns refers to the increasing realization of the 
importance of Art as an integral part of a child’s education. Here, too, 
we have this opportunity to educate the child in this way of right rela- 
tionships, integrating and co-ordinating the physical sense of percep- 
tion—of colour, designs, movement—with the psychological make-up of 
the child and, ultimately, with the spiritual. (It might in this context be 
interesting to examine whether the superficial taste in Art amongst Cath- 
olics in this country, for example, is due to an unbalanced educating of 
the whole person, the development of the ‘intellect’ and the intelligence 
at the expense of the other equally important human, one might say 
‘incarnational’ qualities.) “To educate means to nourish as well as to 
draw out, but not the intellect alone, rather the personality as a whole’ 
(p. 76). 

It is a curious fact that the ultra-progessives and the diehards often 
find a common charge against treatment of the maladjusted (though 
neither side is properly aware of this fact!). Does one run the risk of 
making them into different people? Had Florence Nightingale, for 
example, gone to a Child Guidance Clinic would she have become a 
dull, uninspired spinster living in secluded retirement? Or would she 
have been thrown right off any balance which she had? Do we run the 
risk of misinterpreting temperament for maladjustment or of eliminat- 
ing the full richness of personality? Dr Burns is not dealing with these 
specific questions, but no one can read his book without finding the 
answers implicit in his approach to the fundamental problem. He has 
an uncanny knack of giving the lie to the dangers of the misguided 
enthusiast on the one hand and the objections of the prejudiced and 
the suspicious on the other. ‘Given that we provide them (our children) 
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It treats in eleven chapters, well divided into paragraphs, of edu- 
cation at all ages and stages: education, needless to say, in the widest 
sense. The main subjects are primary and secondary schools, adoles- 
cents, mental health and teaching, and some special problems. If asked 
for what type of reader the book would be of most use, I would say for 
teachers, both in training colleges and after. As a basis for discussion 
groups it is ideal; would that one could envisage such groups in many 
places, and even groups of parents and teachers, together with perhaps 
a psychologist or administrator thrown in, reading, discussing, taking 
action where it seemed right! 

It is a light, pleasing book to handle, and to read, either paper- 
covered or bound. 

Catholics will look critically at the paragraphs on religious educa- 
tion, and here again we must agree that the report is as fair as it could 
be, and gives due weight to its importance. It is pleasing to note that 
useful reports were sent in by various Catholic bodies, particularly the 
International Catholic Child Bureau! which contributed a working 
paper on “The Influence for Good or Evil of Religious Education on 


the Child’s Mental Health’. 
CHARLES BuRNS 


PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION 


The Philosophical Bases of Education. By Robert R. Rusk. (University of 
London Press. 135. 6d.) 


Ir is twenty-eight years since Dr Rusk first published his Philosophical 
Bases of Education, and for the second edition he has subdivided and 
supplemented some of the chapters. The work remains a standard 
guide. His primary concern is the dependence of education on philos- 
ophy, and his aim has been to explain and discuss the major philo- 
sophical schools and their implications for education. 

As a basis of education, Dr Rusk dismisses materialism fairly, but 
squarely. He agrees with Bertrand Russell that materialism is an anti- 
quated and inadequate account of the physical world. It also fails to 
account for organic life. Likewise the ‘new realists’, who apply the 
scientific method to their philosophy. Bertrand Russell has called it the 
logical-analytic method, and Dr Rusk maintains that being an analytic 
procedure it is foredoomed to failure, resulting in a fragmentary view 
of the world, and a disintegration of experience; a philosophical 
method, being both synthetic and constructive, should provide a 
synoptic view of the universe. 

1 This organization should be known to Catholic educationists. The address is 31 


Rue Fleurus, Paris 6. The memorandum in question should be obtainable from 
Unesco, and has also been issued by Lumen Vitae, Belgium. 
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with the right kind of emotional climate—as far from worry and fuss, 
as “relaxed as possible—our proper task is to watch them with loving 
observation, and learn from them what they need for their unfolding. 
It is by enjoying them in this way that we promote their mental wel- 
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fare, not by reading books about psychology and becoming anxious 
(p. 26). 

Dr Burns has succeeded in writing a straightforward guide which 
cannot possibly encourage people to ‘read in’ problems where they do 
not exist. At the same time, he often indicates problems which can too 
easily be overlooked, e.g. the sense of harshness which ‘can arise from a 
misunderstanding of the idea of original sin’ (p. 67); or the case of 
those children who, having been deprived of love and security, retreat 
from rather than react, against the troubles in their lives, and who may 
consequently be less noticed in schools but may become cases of much 
serious mental suffering in adult life. This book should be compulsory 
reading for all who have any dealings whatever with children. In such a 
small scope there naturally remain many gaps. It would be interesting, 
for instance, to see how Dr Burns tackles the question of inhibited 
weaknesses of temperament (if weaknesses they are) such as jealousy 
and possessiveness. Or, again, to deal with the very real problem of 
certain working-class homes (of quite good quality) where expressions 
of warm, natural affection are in themselves regarded as ‘sloppy’ and 
where there can be a serious starvation of emotional life. To indicate 
such other problems is not to criticize this invaluable book but to 
suggest that there is room, and plenty, for another work from Dr Burns’ 


pen. 
Davip BALLARD-THOMAS 


REPORT FROM UNESCO 


Education and Mental Health. By W. D. Wall. (Published for Unesco by 

Harrap. 17s. 6d.) | 
‘EDUCATION AND MENTAL HEALTH’ is described as ‘a Report based 
upon the work of a European conference called by Unesco at the 
Musée Pedagogique in Paris November—December 1952’. 

Dr Wall, who is an educationist, and has been for some years in 
charge of the education section of Unesco, is unduly modest about his 
share in the whole project, for it must have been an enormous task to 
have gone through the immense number of reports and documents re- 
ceived, the deliberations of the meeting itself, and the results of com- 
ments from many people all over the world. The result is a book as free 
from bias, conscious or unconscious, as complete, as broadminded, yet 
never vague, as it is possible to conceive; and well written. 
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THE NEW GERMAN CATECHISM 


Katholischer Katechismus der Bistiimer Deutschlands. (Herder, Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau. 3.50 marks. ) 

In the sustained campaign by the present Holy Father for getting Cath- 
olics out of the intellectual ghetto in which too many of them have too 
long and too willingly existed, one event which perhaps received too 
little attention was the International Congress of Catechetics called at 
Rome in 1950.1 What the Assisi Congress last year was intended to do 
for the liturgy, the 1950 Congress at Rome was intended to do for the 
teaching of religion ; it set the seal on a catechetical movement that had 
been going on for half a century in Germany and France, seeking better 
methods, up-to-date psychology, and closer consideration of the con- 
tent or message itself. The new German Catechism was not exactly the 
result of the Congress, for it had already been twelve years in prepara- 
tion, through an intense effort of collective authorship ; but its official 
adoption in 1955 might be called the first resounding event of this new 
catechetical era. 

It differs in several respects from previous national catechisms, even 
those recently revised. First it abandons the traditional question-and- 
answer form. The questions-and-answers are still there, but are now 
embedded in the text of the chapter-lessons, of which they are the brief 
summaries. The book itself is frankly a school text-book for pupils of 
about eleven. It has the orderliness and austerity of a school text-book, 
arranged in lesson-chapters, with carefully-thought-out pictures (but 
very unbeautiful pictures, they seem to the present reviewer!) and 
systematic suggestions added to each lesson, for activity or by-heart 
learning or conduct-application and so on. 

Ought a national catechism to take the form of a school book? 
Opinions will differ : some will ask primarily for a handbook which the 
priest can use in his instructions from the altar at Mass. There will be 
more agreement about the quality of the theology in the new Katechis- 
mus, This is good, much influenced by the scriptural and liturgical 
revivals, and to a large extent avoiding the too abstract and technical 
language of the old-style catechisms. To give an example: this 
Catechism starts off (after a lesson or two on the grounds of our belief) 
with no less than fourteen chapters giving a full picture of God and His 
attributes, in a ‘human’ and scriptural manner (i.e. the One God: as 
for the Holy Trinity, it comes later in the book as part of Our Lord’s 
life and teaching). Another example will be appreciated by those who 
follow theological developments. In lesson 63 we read : “Baptism is also 
the most necessary Sacrament. Christ has said: Unless a man is born 


1 Its proceedings were published under the title Acta Congressus Catechistict Inter- 
nationelis MCML (Vatican Press, 1952). 
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Turning to naturalism, he asserts that it assumes the universality 
and objective validity of scientific judgements, while regarding moral 
and aesthetic values as relative to human ends. Hedonism is the ethical 
doctrine typical of this position, with no place for duty for duty’s sake, 
self-sacrifice becoming utter foolishness, and one’s own selfish satis- 
faction the greatest good. The only ground upon which Dr Rusk 
appears prepared to justify the doctrine of naturalism is that it enables 
the child to escape the dangers of repression resulting from adult dom- 
ination, but, as he points out, this can be effected less drastically by 
other means. 

Pragmatism in education, he says, is typically English or Anglo- 
Saxon, and can be traced to Bacon’s claim that knowledge was to be 
sought for the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s estate. As a 
philosophical doctrine, it is a protest against both naturalism and 
absolute idealism, and either denies the existence of all absolute values, 
or makes one value—‘the good’—absolute. Schiller, we are reminded, 
maintained that at a blow pragmatism awards to the ethical conception 
of Good supreme authority over the logical conception of True and the 
metaphysical conception of Real. Pragmatism fails because it ignores 
the existence of purely theoretical interests, and applies to the whole 
field of human endeavour a test of validity appropriate only to experi- 
mental science. As there is a tendency for pragmatism to interpret life 
in too restricted a fashion, so there is a danger that educational plans 
based on pragmatic philosophy may degenerate into somewhat narrow 
utilitarian schemes. 

When we realize, he says finally, that the supreme task of education 
lies in the transmission and increase of man’s cultural inheritance 
through its constant re-creation, that man possesses spiritual powers 
sufficient for the task, our philosophy of education is idealistic, and 
doubtless only then adequate. Should not education train the child for 
the enjoyment of the non-competitive factors in experience? He 
suggests that when individuals come to prize the higher things of life 
which each may enjoy without detriment to others, social discontent 
will disappear ; when nations realize that mere extent of territory does 
not imply national greatness, and when they strive in friendly rivalry 
to enlarge the boundaries of the spiritual realm, wars will cease. Even 
if education should not at present prepare for such a day, philosophers 


should at least herald its possibility. 
MICHAEL DeE-LA-Noy 
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edition, £1 per annum), introduces Fr Jungmann as one fully informed 
on the progress in catechetical methods in Germany and elsewhere as 
well as being in the stream of the liturgical and scriptural movements, 
and partly responsible for the resulting re-examination of the content of 
the catechesis. Fr Jungmann leaves adult instruction out of considera- 
tion, but otherwise his book takes a very wide sweep, including a 
bird’s-eye view history of religious instruction, qualifications for the 
catechist, questions of content and syllabus, teaching methods both in 
principle and application, and the needs of the different age-groups and 
different kinds of school. In all these matters the author is brief but 
complete, leaving no gaps or loose ends, and always aware of the 
psychological aspect. In short, an admirable handbook for priests and 
students in training and anybody intelligently engaged in religious 
teaching. Three appendices discuss the primary place of the Apostles’ 
Creed, the ‘Kerygma’, or gospel message, in the Church’s pastoral 
work, and the right meaning to be given to the demand for a ‘kerygma- 
tic’ theology. It remains to say that there are rumours of an English 
version of Fr Jungmann’s book being in preparation; thank God for 
that, for this book is one of those which sum up half a century of pro- 
gress and open up a new vista for the future. But the English translation 
may be long on the way, and this Lumen Vitae French version is 


available now. 
F. H. D. 


THE AMERICAN CONFRATERNITY 


The Confraternity comes of age: a historical symposium. (Confraternity 
Publications, Paterson, N.J. $4.00) 
Wuat wonderful people the American Catholics are! With what 
energy, what vigorous planning, do they face a given situation : say the 
religious instruction of millions of immigrants from many lands, of 
many tongues, almost certain to lapse (one would have said) in their 
new surroundings. But instead, a wonderful campaign of school build- 
ing, and still more wonderful, a magnificent apostolate for the fifty per 
cent of school-less multitudes ! ‘This last point is the most striking theme 
in the present book which is a commemoration volume offered to the 
late Archibishop Edwin V. O’Hara, who as a simple priest nearly 
forty years ago planted the seed which has become the world-famous 
CCD or Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. The twenty chapters, 
each by its own well-known expert, celebrate the manifold activities of 
the CCD, from the religious vacation schools, parent-educator pro- 
grammes, institutes and training courses for priests, nuns and layfolk, 
and religious discussion-clubs, to the revised Baltimore Catechism, the 
new-translation Confraternity Bible, and the new Ritual. The first 
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again of water and the Holy Ghost he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God (John iii, 15). Therefore the Church writes: Children 
shall be baptized as soon as possible (Can. 770).’ ‘Then in the appen- 
dices to this lesson the Catechism continues: ‘Can the Unbaptized 
enter heaven? One who refuses baptism until death through his own 
fault, cannot enter heaven. One who before baptism dies the death of a 
martyr, is sanctified thereby and gains the martyr’s crown in heaven 
(baptism of blood). One who is sorry for his sins for the love of God and 
desires baptism, yet dies before baptism, enters heaven, he is justified 
through the prayer (verlangen) for baptism (baptism of desire). Also 
one who does not know that Christ has commanded baptism can enter 
heaven, if he is sorry for his sins for the love of God and is ready to do 
all God wills him to do; in such a readiness the desire for baptism is 
implicit. All Unbaptized who are justified are justified through the 
Grace of Christ.’ When one remembers recent arguments by some 
theologians, not perhaps of the first rank, to elevate the ‘infants’ limbo’ 
into an article of faith, the sobriety of the above passage, in which the 
infants’ limbo is not even mentioned, becomes sufficiently evident. A 
similar theological mastery can be felt throughout the book, somewhat 
reconciling the reader to the rather severe classroom atmosphere 

An English translation of the Katholischer Katechismus is in prepara- 
tion, and may appear this year. Meanwhile a whole lesson from it, 
with a specimen commentary from one of the ‘Handbuchs’ that are 
being published for teachers, was printed in the Downside Review of 
Spring, 1956; and from The Sower, Lower Gornal, Dudley (price 1s.), 
can be had an English version of all the 248 questions-and-answers 


which forrn the core or ‘backbone’ of the Catechism. 
F. H. D. 


COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE 


Catechése: par Joseph-André Jungmann S.J. (Brussels, Editions Lumen 
Vitae, 120 Belgian francs; also from Duckett, 140 Strand, London, 


W.C.2.) 


THREE or four years ago Fr A. Jungmann, S.J., of Innsbruck, best 
known for his work on the theological and historical aspects of the 
liturgy, published his manual entitled Katechetik, which may almost be 
called the first comprehensive treatise or handbook on the aims and 
methods of religious teaching to appear since St Augustine wrote De 
catechizandis rudibus. But perhaps most English readers will find it easier 
in this excellent French translation, now available from the Inter- 
national Catechetical Centre in Brussels. Fr G. Delcuve, S.J., himself 
the chief of the Brussels Centre and editor of its now famous catechetical 
quarterly Lumen Vitae (also obtainable from Ducketts in an English 
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and if, as Miss Gardner says, the book is designed for the young women 
students in Training Colleges, she probably knows her readers and 
gives them what they deserve. Finally, let all the earlier adverse points 
be forgotten, for Miss Gardner has produced, in Chapter 4, an expo- 
sition of ‘Play and Mental Health’ which is altogether admirable. She 
has summarized and presented the modern view perfectly, and this 
chapter alone raises the book from mediocrity. 
JoHN VINCENT 


PRESENTING THE NEW TESTAMENT 


They Saw His Glory: An Introduction to the Gospels and Acts. By Maisie 
Ward. (Sheed and Ward. 16s.) 


Tue author has done a real spiritual work of mercy in writing this | 
book, which assembles the most helpful results of the best modern com- 
mentators and researchers for the ordinary educated reader who 
realizes that these New Testament writings somehow contain God’s 
answer to man’s unhappy questionings, and who yet feel baffled by the 
difficulties and obscurities which crowd on them as soon as they 
seriously start their reading of the gospels. Mrs Sheed, having been 
through it all herself, not so much in lonely thought as in the sympa- 
thetic effort to persuade the actual men and women of today that the 
gospel is still news, more than ever news, knows exactly what to say and 
whom to quote. She is the ideal popularizer, and here she has some- 
thing worth popularizing—the wonderful advances made during our 
lifetime, in knowledge about Christian origins and background, know- 
ledge still unsuspected even by the ordinary reading public. If only the 
announcers of Christianity were not distracted and bedevilled by their 
disunion, poor humanity might well listen to them as it has never 
listened before. Should such a day ever come, books like this one by 
Maisie Ward will be there like a munition-dump waiting for the 
arriving troops of the Kingdom. Even now it will rejoice every apostolic 
heart. 
F. H. D. 


M. GILSON ON EDUCATION 


The McAuley Lectures, 1953. Truth and the Philosophy of Teaching. By 
Etienne Gilson and Anton C. Pegis. (St. Joseph College, West 
Hartford, Connecticut. $1.00.) 

To commemorate the educational works of Mary Catherine McAuley, 


founder of the Congregation of the Sisters of Mercy, the McAuley 
lectures have been established at St. Joseph College, West Hartford, 
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chapier is a biographical sketch of Archbishop O’Hara, the originator 
or carrier-out of all these marvels, who kept the golden jubilee of his 
priesthood in 1955, and died this year, alas, just after this volume 
appeared. The religious vacation schools seem to have grown out of a 
movement for revitalizing Catholic Rural Life, and were actually 
based on the model of Lutheran summer schools which the observant 
eye of the young O’Hara had registered and remembered from boy- 
hood days in Minnesota: an interesting case of that cross-fertilization 
of theory and experience which can be so explosive a force for good 
when it happens in the Christian apostolate. 


F. H. D. 


THE YOUNGEST CHILDREN 


The Education of Young Children. By D, E. M. Gardner (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


TuIs is an interesting apologia for Nursery Schools, and deserves a 
place in the libraries of Training Colleges. It is evident that Miss 
Gardner firmly believes in what she writes, and she makes a good case 
for pre-primary education. However, as is common with pioneers, or 
reformers in hostile fields, she tends to over-simplify the problems or to 
present them in such a way that the non-technical or lay reader may be 
led to believe that herein is the perfect solution and that no further 
difficulties exist. | 

The psychological content is sound, and in keeping with modern 
educational thought. The view that the child is an individual, different 
from others, and in need of personal attention, will meet with oppo- 
sition nowadays from none except the most reactionary teacher. Miss 
Gardner emphasizes very forcibly, and at great length, the importance 
of the affective side of children, and the same doubt which struck the 
reviewer, namely that too much emphasis was being placed on affect 
at the expense of cognition, must have occurred to her, for she hastens, 
after eighty pages, to make amends by stating that intellectual achieve- 
ment and the acquisition of knowledge are of importance. Miss 
Gardner, in common with most women lecturers in modern Training 
Colleges, tends to underplay cognition and to overstress emotion. 
When will we get the happy mean and find lecturers stressing the equal 
importance of both? 

The literary style is didactic and somewhat treacly, and there is a 
tendency to feel that the writer is patiently, and condescendingly, ex- 
plaining the ideas to the nursery school children themselves. ‘There is 
apparent also that feminine weakness for introducing anecdotal ex- 
amples which are supposed to illustrate a point. These short stories 
prove nothing and should not find themselves in any scientific work. 
But these criticisms are the purely personal reactions of the reviewer, 
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they hope to provide a free and frank exchange of thought which will 
benefit not only Catholic schools and colleges but education in general. 

These are admirable ends, and the two issues so far published give 
excellent promise that they will be fulfilled. The first issue is mainly 
devoted to an examination, on the level of the natural law, of the bases 
and justification for the voluntary school system. This is done especially 
in a closely-reasoned article by Mr R. A. G. O’Brien, Secretary of the 
Catholic Education Council and one of the editors of the review. Mr 
O’Brien shows the importance of the family vis-d-vis the State, the 
natural rights and responsibilities of parents in the education of their 
children, and the subsidiary though important role of the State. The 
latter has its own rights in education, but in the final resort it is the 
parents who should decide what kind of education their children shall 
have. Mr O’Brien finds support for this natural right of parents not 
only in the nature of the family and the State, but in the teaching of the 
Popes and of St Thomas Aquinas, in the United Nations’ Declaration 
of Human Rights, and in the tradition of English law. He thus provides 
abundant justification for the claims of English Catholics to have their 
own schools and for having these placed on an equal footing financially 
with the State schools. 

There is also a penetrating article on the position of voluntary 
schools in the modern democratic State, by Professor H. Brugmans, a 
member of the Dutch Reformed Church and a prominent educationist 
in Holland. He believes that in our ‘federalist’ or ‘pluriform’ societies, 
composed of various religious groups, not only is the voluntary system 
justifiable, but it is the true expression of the democratic principle in 
the sphere of education. The latter should be ‘unstated (désétatisée) in 
all its stages’, and the school under private management ‘should be 
considered as the ideal, or rather as the normal state of affairs’. In this 
first issue there are various other articles, together with reviews of 
recent works on education, by Professor A. C. W. Curle, Rev G. J. 
Shannon, C.M., Professor N. R. Tempest, Rev P. P. A. Tierney, and 
others, all contributing to give a very successful start to the new 
periodical. 

The second issue consists of papers read at a Conference on the Arts 
in Education promoted by the Catholic Education Council and held at 
St Mary’s College, Strawberry Hill, in July 1956. The editors point to 
the apparent paradox that the Catholic Church, while perhaps seeming 
sometimes indifferent to artistic activity in its absorption in the salva- 
tion of souls, has in fact been the greatest patron of the arts, and rightly 
so, since these are part and parcel of human nature. For the same 
reason they should be included in any true educational process. This 
idea is also enforced in the various articles. Father K. Cronin, C.M., 
Principal of St Mary’s College, expounds the general Catholic phil- 
osophy of art and shows how artistic expression is an essential human 
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Connecticut. The first of these lectures, on truth and the philosophy of 
teaching, was given by M. Etienne Gilson, now the Director of Studies 
at the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies in Toronto. He sets out 
to explain the eminence of teaching. He presupposes that all teachers 
enjoy teaching, and then, in view of the fact that teachers are causes, 
asks a metaphysical question: Why is there pleasure in exercising this 
kind of causality? As the proper effect of the art of teaching is to cause a 
personal discovery in the mind of the pupil, a teacher can justly feel 
conscious of having attained the proper end of his professional activity 
to the extent that he succeeds in helping his pupils to put his knowledge 
into their own minds. The good teacher loves to teach, then, because he 
loves to impart to his pupils knowledge, truth and intellectual life, the 
very best things there are in him. The relationship between master and 
pupil is based upon the meeting of two intellects, and it is here, accord- 
ing to M. Gilson, that the eminent dignity of teaching appears in full. 

Mr. Anton C. Pegis, the President of the Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies in Toronto, also presupposes. He presupposes, and 
quite rightly, that a Catholic teacher ought to know the world in which 
he is teaching; that his responsibility is to teach with the conviction 
that his students are both citizens of the world of time and heirs of the 
world of eternity. From there he discusses teaching and the freedom to 
learn. One of the aims of teaching, he says, should be to promote the 
growth of intellectual independence in the student. The problem here 
is that the student may not possess within his intellect either the re- 
sources or the competence to think and judge for himself. ‘The authority 
of the teacher, nevertheless, should be the source of a student’s intellec- 
tual liberty, and Mr. Pegis’s plea is for a revitalization of the notion of 
teaching, through recognition of the spiritual truths still very much 
alive in our present impersonal and mechanical world. 

MICHAEL De-LA-Noy 


A WELCOME PERIODICAL 


Catholic Education. An Educational Review. Published by the Catholic 
Education Council for England and Wales, 27 Great James Street, 
London, W.C.1. (Numbers 1 and 1A. Price 35. each.) 


Ir is a great pleasure to welcome this new educational review pub- 
lished by the Catholic Education Council. Two issues have already 
appeared, and give every indication that the venture, which has been 
warmly commended by the late Cardinal Griffin and by Bishop Beck, 
Chairman of the Council, will meet a very real need. The editors state 
that ‘the review is launched with the conviction that . . . the Christian 
and specifically Catholic point of view has an important contribution 
to make to the theory and practice of education in this country’, and 
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though we have often come across evidence of its high reputation in 
other lands. It was started after the first world war by Fr F. H. Drink- 
water, who (except for a few years ‘interregnum’ in the thirties) has 
conducted it to the present day. Its original aim, as stated by Fr 
Drinkwater in one of his autobiographical moods,! was unambitious ; 
simply ‘to spread the notion that religious instruction and training is 
not likely to have lasting effect unless it concerns itself with the heart as 
the head’. As a priest at the front (1914 war) he had learned two things, 
he tells us. One was ‘that the motive of fear in religion, broadly speak- 
ing, is not a motive to be appealed to, as it works in the opposite way to 
the way intended—at any rate with men, and especially the best kind 
of men. They feel that fear ought not to be given way to. When you 
have seen this point of view working at its strongest in war-time (and 
learned to respect it) you become able to recognize and allow for it in 
peace-time too.’ One feels that Fr Drinkwater certainly has something 
there. The other thing that struck him at the war was the fact that 
Catholic soldiers (unlike the average Protestant soldier) possessed a 
real working religion, which they had learned by going to confession 
and communion in their school days; but that the vast majority had 
not kept it up for long when school days were over, usually because of 
the fear and compulsion which they associated with it. Evidently The 
Sower’s original aim, then, was to suggest that fear and compulsion 
should be replaced by ‘the heart’. ‘There was no particular intention at 
first,’ says Fr Drinkwater, ‘of criticizing current catechism methods, 
but I soon found myself forced into such discussions, since otherwise I 
should have seemed to be blaming the teachers, and that would have 
been very unfair.’ So in one way or another The Sewer became, and has 
remained, an intensive apostolate, sometimes even an aggressive apos- 
tolate, for a better-quality religious instruction. But from its regular 
readers we gather that, in addition to this apostolate, The Sower has 
always kept its windows open to the outside world of education; not 
politics and administration, but the actual work in schools and the 
human relationships involved. Its book-notices especially are said to be 
much appreciated, and also the short religious plays which enliven its 
pages. We notice that The Sower (address: Lower Gornal, Dudley) has 
just raised its subscription to 8s. per year, which seems still on the 
modest side for these days. May an enterprise so persevering, and so 
plainly serviceable to the Church’s cause, continue long to do its 
excellent work and attract the support of all those who could benefit 
from it. 





1 See Educational Essays (Burns Oates), pp. 339-40. 
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and Christian activity. God is the Ultimate Truth, Goodness and 
Beauty, and man, made to His image, is meant to approach Him 
through all these categories, to seek not only truth and goodness but 
also beauty. The pursuit of the latter is the function of art, which is 
recta ratio factibilium, ‘right reason applied to the business of making’, 
and a reflexion of the divine creative power itself. Having beauty as its | 
direct object, art is also closely associated with truth and goodness and 
has a deep intellectual and moral significance. Hence it has always 
been promoted by the Church and should be an integral part of school- 
ing. It is now felt by many that education has too often been equated 
with information and purely intellectual processes, ‘to the neglect of 
aesthetics, the training of the emotions, the cultivation of the Beautiful’. 

The place which various particular arts should have in our schools 
is ably expounded by the other writers. Dom Gregory Murray puts the 
case for music by showing how it was an integral part of the cultural 
life of ancient Greece, the Middle Ages and sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century England, and he gives practical advice on the teaching of 
music in school. There is an interesting analysis of the educational 
value of the art of dancing in its various forms, particularly the ballet, 
by Mr Arnold Haskell, Director of the Sadler’s Wells School of Ballet. 
Father J. A. V. Burke writes on the cinema, shows the importance 
attached to this newest of the arts by Pius XI and the present Pope, 
gives interesting facts about the connexion of priests and Religious like 
Brother Basile Joseph with the film in its pioneering days, and makes a 
strong case for training children in film study and appreciation. Dis- 
cussing the relevance of the arts to religious education, Mr A. Barclay 
Russell argues that purely intellectual or logical aims in education can 
have disastrous effects and appeals for full scope for creative artistic 
activities in our schools, as a means of enriching and illuminating 
religious faith and of fostering both individuality and the sense of com- 
munity in the young. Finally, Mr J. F. H. Bresser gives a useful account 
of how State, Catholic and Protestant schools in Holland combine 
through various organizations to educate children in an active or 


creative and a receptive or appreciative attitude towards the arts. 
J. J. Huriey, C.M. 


‘THE SOWER’ 


Ir looks as if there may soon be several periodicals in this country 
serving the needs of Catholic educationists and teachers. Such unaccus- 
tomed plenty ought not to diminish the gratitude felt by Catholics to 
The Sower, which has held this particular fort singlehanded for nearly 
forty years. This modest quarterly, not to be seen on bookstalls and 
available only to subscribers, is still far too little known in this country, 
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GUIDE TO THE ACTS 


County and Voluntary Schools. By W. P. Alexander and F. Barraclough. 
(Council and Education Press, 10 Queen Anne Street, W.1. 
10s. 6d.) 

Tus is a valuable, concise yet comprehensive summary and informed 

commentary on the Education Act, 1944, and the amending Acts of 

1946, 1948 and 1953. It is packed with interesting comments, simple 

explanations and authoritative exposition of the four Acts and their 

impact on County and Voluntary schools which are maintained under 
the national system. It will be particularly useful to students, to 
managers and governors of schools, and to education officials. It deals 
with Voluntary schools—controlled, aided and special agreement, and 
with County (undenominational) schools, Each chapter deals with 
capital expenditure on school premises, on alterations and the enlarge- 
ment thereof, on transfer to new sites, and on substituted and displaced 
pupils’ schools. Valuable information is given on instruments and 
rules of management and government of Voluntary schools, on 
religious worship and instruction, and on secular instruction, therein ; 
on the appointment of teachers and other employees in such schools ; 
and on school maintenance. The section on Displaced Pupils’ accom- 
modation is very good. Final chapters deal with change of schools’ 
status, general problems affecting Voluntary schools, specimen Instru- 
ments, Articles and Rules of management and government. A valuable 
table on responsibility for repairs to types of schools is given. ‘This 
book could best be used in conjunction with the Acts. To students of 


the Acts it is indispensable. 
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